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Waugh Appraises American Catholics 


HERE is an instinct in the human 

animal to look with an evil eye 
upon foreign customs. European 
visitors to America have frequently 
followed this instinct and faithfully 
belabored our mentality, manners 
and national traits. Yet Evelyn 
Waugh, in an article in Life (Sep- 
tember 19th), breaks with prece- 
dent. The British novelist who can 
occasionally dip his pen in acid be- 
comes surprisingly reverent when 
he writes about the Catholics of the 
United States. Indeed, there is a 
warm affection in his words marred 
only by the fact that he abandons 
his usual nimble style for a lumber- 
ing professorial prose. 

His general conclusions about the 
condition of the Church in America 
are unquestionably correct. The 
specific observations on which he 
bases his conclusions are sometimes 
too fragile to sup- 
port their burden 
but the important 
fact is that he has 
arrived at the right results. After 
all, he was only here four months 
on this recent visit and could not 
observe and appraise every last de- 
tail of American Catholic life. 


Correct 
Conclusions 


The two chief impressions that 
Waugh carried back to England 
were: that Catholicism is congenial 
to the American spirit and an essen- 
tial part of it, and secondly that the 
outward forms of Catholicism are 
just as diversified in America as in 
Europe. 

The first - mentioned impression 
will raise the skeptical eyebrow of 
many a non-Catholic reader. Even 
in friendly Protestant circles it is a 
commonplace that Roman Catholi- 
cism is a totalitarian body alien to 
American ideas. Waugh elucidates, 
however, the essential bonhomie 
between Catholicism and “true” 
Americanism. Here he has hit up- 
on a happy line of 
thought that is not 
only effective in pro- 
moting community 
good will but also fruitful as a tech- 
nique of convert work. The kinship 
between Catholic and American 
ideas should be shouted from the 
housetops: there are so many Prot- 
estants who have been hearing all 
about the conflicts and nothing 
about the concord between the 
Church and America. George Hed- 
ley, a Protestant, recently wrote in 


Blood 
Relatives 
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his Christian Heritage in America: 
“Nevertheless we remain Catholic, 
all of us, in the proud heritage 
which Western Europe has given 
us: a heritage which wars and con- 
tentions have blurred but shall not 
quite destroy. We are Catholic in 
the permanent framework of our 
thought and in much of its persist- 
ing content. We are Catholic in our 
vision of one humanwide, human- 
deep community of likeminded per- 
sons.” 


‘Tove Americanism, according to 
Waugh, means good citizenship but 
good citizenship that fixes its eyes 
on a line beyond which the State 
shall not step in violation of per- 
sonal freedom. The Catholic keeps 
his eyes on this boundary and 
hopes that the American govern- 
ment will never step 
over it. He knows 
that if it came to a 
showdown, he would 
have to choose God over country 
“and because in his heart he knows 
this, he tends to be conspicuously 
loyal whenever he can be so with 
a clear conscience.” Waugh is right 
when he says that for this reason 
lay American Catholics insist more 
emphatically on their Americanism 
than do Protestants. 

Waugh could not be expected to 
survey the whole problem of 
Church-State relations in America, 
and we should remember that he 
touches only one phase of the prob- 
lem. Catholics would be more ready 
than Protestants to stand up and 
fight a totalitarian regime in Wash- 
ington; that is very true. But that 
is not the real difficulty in Protes- 
tant minds. Very few Protestants 
really believe that Catholics are 
constitutionally submissive because 
they belong to an authoritarian 


God or 
Caesar? 


Church and therefore would fall 
easy prey to a dictator. They know 
the history of the Irish, obedient in 
faith and rebellious 
in politics; they 
have read of the in- 
cessant revolutions 
in the Catholic nations of South 
America, and their own personal ex- 
perience tells them that obedience 
in religion does not make them ob- 
sequious in business. 

What does disturb the intelligent 
Protestant is the fear that the 
Church will dominate the govern- 
ment and then proceed to persecute 
the Protestants. Waugh says: “Hu- 
manly speaking it is now certain 
that the Church is stabilized as a 
minority. . . .” Protestants wish 
this were so but are very much 
afraid that the Church will soon 
cease to be a minority. For in- 
stance, Mr. Ellis Jones Hough in the 
Christian Century (September 14th) 
says: “Basically it seems to me that 
at no time in American Protestant 
history have we Protestants been so 
aware of our growing ineffectual- 
ness as now... . And we are in the 
lamentable position of being able to 
do little about it except to read 
books like Mr. Blanshard’s and to 
look with profound displeasure and 
dismay on the mounting influence 
in our nation and in Great Britain 
of what is regarded as a rival organ- 
ization.” Mr. Hough’s conclusion is 
that Protestantism may diminish 
almost to zero in the next hundred 
years but that the Lord of Hosts will 
eventually revive it. 


Man or 
Mouse? 


Waves ventures the opinion that 
conversions to the Catholic Church 
barely keep pace with the aposta- 


sies. There are no statistics on this 
point but certainly the hysterical 
fears of our Protestant friends are 
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without solid substance in the con- 
vert totals. Our numerical increase, 
by way of conversion, was 115,000 
last year: that is sat- 
isfying but not ex- 
traordinary. Except 
for the growing 
prestige of the Church in literature, 
the press and radio, there is no rea- 
son why anyone should get the shiv- 
ers about a rising Roman tide. As 
to the theology of persecuting here- 
tics, why not listen to the assur- 
ances of men like Cardinal Spell- 
man and Archbishop Cushing rather 
than dig into old, musty tomes for 
theses that no longer have any ap- 
plication in our world? 

The second general impression 
produced in Waugh is that the out- 
ward forms of Catholicism are as 
diversified in America as in Europe. 
This should be of interest to Ameri- 
can critics who claim that the 
Church of Rome regiments its mem- 


Needless 
Shivers 


bers into a standardized pattern of 


thought and behavior. No less a 
scholar than Ralph Barton Perry in 
his Characteristically American al- 
leges that our Church is uncon- 
genial to America because of “its 
ultimate uniformitarian goal.” The 
idea is that the Church, like Pro- 
crustes the robber, cuts down peo- 
ple to size. Yet Waugh describes 
the exuberant variety of external re- 
ligious forms among the American 
Catholics: the fervid devotion of the 
Catholics of New Orleans and yet 
among them the wild flowers of 
skepticism, sentimentality, super- 
stition and even witchcraft; the old 
Catholics of Maryland very much 
like the old Catholics, of Lancashire, 
and the Maryland Negroes with 
their tradition of tenacious loyalty 
to the faith; the Italians and others 
who came over in the great waves 
of immigration and most especially, 


the Irish: all classes and conditions 
of people sharing the same faith but 
otherwise as different as day and 


night. 


Save for the serious tone of the 
whole article, I would-take Evelyn 
Waugh’s remarks about the Irish 
Catholics as so much banter. But 
he is serious and so amazingly 
wrong that he is funny. Quixote- 
like he rides full-tilt against some- 
thing that exists only in his imagi- 
nation. He sees the Irish in Amer- 
ica as “the same adroit and joyless 
race that broke the hearts of all who 
ever tried to help them.” At least 
Waugh is original: this is probably 
the first time in his- 
tory that anyone has 
ever called the Irish 
a gloomy race. They 
brought with them 
to America, so he says, “all their 
ancient grudges and the melancholy 
of the bogs, but also their hard, 
ancient wisdom.” Who’s pulling 
whose leg? Adroitness and wisdom 
in the Irish ... since when? I don’t 
know what’s biting the roguish Brit- 
isher but certainly he is at his wit’s 
end when he speaks of “the whiff of 
anti-clericalism where Irish priests 
are in power” and about the lack of 
eminent holiness among American 
Catholics of Irish extraction. Brief- 
ly, he is allergic to anything green 
in the American landscape. 

Aside from his color-blindness, 
Waugh does present a satisfying 
estimate of the Church in America. 
I hope he will return 
in the near future to Right 
give us a more com- Perspective 
prehensive criticism 
of the state of religion among us. 
Criticism, like confession, is good 
for the soul, especially when it 
comes from the sharp but friend- 


The 
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ly pen of Evelyn Waugh. A for- 
eigner has a better perspective on 
our faults, and if he is honest his 
criticism can be most salutary. 
James Truslow Adams used to write 
American history in England for the 
sake of correct perspective. : 
For instance, if there is value in 
T. S. Eliot’s notion of an elite caste, 
a cultured Englishman like Waugh 
should be able to tell us if democ- 
racy of the movies, radio and adver- 
tising has standardized, mechanized 
and materialized the Catholics of 
America. We ourselves are blind to 
glaring examples of dementia and 
drivel at our own doorsteps. For 
instance, baseball fans recently gave 
Joe DiMaggio a yacht, two automo- 
biles and trainloads 
of other gifts: while 
this $90,000-a-year- 
man was raking in 
his booty, nobody 
paid any attention to the poor a few 
blocks away. I would like to know 
what Evelyn Waugh thinks about 
the wealth of the Church in Amer- 
ica: is it really a substitute for faith, 
and is it eternally important that a 
parish should be out of the red? 


DiMaggio, 
the 
Destitute 


Com back Mr. Waugh! and give 
proper credit to the nuns who are 
more responsible for the triumphs 
of Catholic education than any 
other group. To them, and to the 
teaching brothers, must go the hon- 
ors for saving the faith in a Protes- 
tant land. We are not quite so en- 
thusiastic about our colleges but we 
have hopes that the future will find 
a higher percentage of Catholics at 
the very top in all the fields of mod- 
ern life. J. F. Powers and Harry 
Sylvester must feel very lonely on 
your list of approved Catholic 
writers. 

Probably a fox-hunting gentle- 


man like yourself, Mr. Waugh, 
would not be too solicitous about the 
interest of the Church in the Labor 
movement. But here the Catholic 
worker’s regard for his religion is 
a startling phenomenon in contrast 
to conditions in those Catholic coun- 
tries where priests mixed in poli- 
tics and made friends with Mam- 
mon. Reinhold Niebuhr in the 
Atlantic (February, 
1948) claims that 
the earlier migra- 
tions to this country 
came from Protestant countries and 
these early settlers became the pros- 
perous middle-class over the later 
immigrants, the Catholics, who 
came too late for a share of the 
spoils. Niebuhr’s conclusion is that 
Catholicism “is a religion for the 
common people to a larger degree 
than Protestantism in this country.” 
Here in America the Church is 
quietly holding the loyalty of the 
common man that the European 
Church has lost and is frantically 
striving to regain. 

Evelyn Waugh can do us a great 
service, moreover, by explaining to 
Europeans what true Americanism 
is. They fear the American influ- 
ence as much as they welcome the 
Marshall Plan materials: they are 
appalled by the sheer materialism 
of the bespectacled radicals in 
American uniforms who followed 
in the wake of the army of inva- 
sion. As Waugh says, these Eu- 
ropeans look to America “half in 
hope and half in alarm,” hoping 
that we will continue to grant 
them material benefits and fear- 
ing that we will reduce them to 
spiritual poverty. He maintains 
that there is a purely American 
“way of life” that is point-for-point 
opposed to the fictitious “way of 
life” that interested parties have 


Reinhold 
Niebuhr 
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conspired to publicize about Amer- 
ica. Perhaps he will take it upon 
himself to tour the European Conti- 
nent telling the little people about 
the Catholics of America. 


—— 
> 





AuGUSTA ADRIAN 


Za Miss Augusta Adrian, who died 
on September 19th, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p owes a debt of gratitude. 
Six years ago while Father Gillis 
was editor she volunteered her 
services and the intervening years 
have become a chronicle of spon- 
taneous giving and exceptional ac- 
complishment. She did her work 
with a supreme degree of compe- 
tence and in utter self-effacement. 
It might almost be said of her 
that her humility was conspicuous. 
We were always keenly aware of the 
painstaking perfection of her work 


on the manuscripts and yet she kept 


herself in the shadows. Doubtless 
it was her daily rosary that kept her 


in the spirit of “the woman wrapped 
in silence.” She wanted nothing 
but to be of service. If humility is 
the foundation of virtue, her spirit- 
ual life was bedded deep in rock. 
On this rock she built a way of life 
that enabled her to face death with 
utter serenity and unquestioning 
resignation. She felt that: 


“.. great things are made of little 
things, 
And little things go lessening till at 
last 
Comes God behind them.” 


Through her daily Mass and Com- 
munion, through her frequent visits 
to the sick in hospitals, through her 
constant state of recollection and 
especially through her devotion to 
the sacrament of duty, she had be- 
come truly great. “Whoever wishes 
to become great among you shall be 
your servant.” May the angels lead 
this great and gentle woman into 
Paradise. 








The Blinding of Kevin Burke 


By E. Boyp BARRETT 


I HAD a friend, a young friend, Kev- 
in Burke. He was Irish, with 
dark eyes and a lively smile. He 
was tall, strong as a pony, and it’s 
often he hiked from dawn to dusk 
with only his gun as companion and 
a bar of chocolate for food. He 
stood back, shyly, when others were 
around but the kids at high school 
liked him and the girls shouted “Hi, 
Kevin!” when they saw him on the 
street. Everyone knew his name. 

Half a century separated him 
from me in years, but he would 
come my way and we’d sit and talk. 
I liked his outspokenness and his 
habit of saying frankly what he 
thought about things. He had 
plenty of ideas for he read a lot and 
at school he scored higher grades 
than lads years older than he. 

He was too cocksure, like most 
of his generation, and felt well able 
“to take care of himself.” He 
looked down on the old world and 
old ways and manners. The past, 
he thought, was best buried; only 
the bright, vibrant modern life was 
worth while. None the less he 
found charm in the poetry and 
ancient legends of Ireland, and one 
summer he devoted his spare time 
to learning Gaelic. “Why not?” he 
said, “I like languages—they come 
easy to me!” 


1 used to see Kevin Burke at Mass 
every Sunday. At Christmas and 
Easter I noticed him at the altar 
rail. He didn’t seem to be pious, 
though I couldn’t help noticing a 
modest fervor in him when he re- 
cited the “Hail! Holy Queen!” at 
the end of Mass. I knew that he 
was very faithful in observing the 
laws of fast and abstinence, but be- 
yond essentials he had not received 
much instruction in his faith. Al- 
ways, One wonders anxiously, what 
will become of our Kevin Burkes? 

After graduation from high 
school my young friend went 
straight to college. He was not yet 
quite sixteen—the youngest of his 
year. The college he went to laid 
claim to being non-sectarian and 
liberal. It was a famous Western 
college, renowned for its depart- 
ments of science, its culture, its 
sports, and “the code of honor” that 
obtained among its students. That 
“code of honor” would have been a 











“Except for a few details,” writes E. Boyd 
Barrett, “this story unfortunately is true. In 
late August I heard from ‘Kevin Burke’ that 
he had taken a notion of working his pas- 
sage to Ireland, and hopefully I took this as 
the promise of an answer to my prayers.” 
Dr. Barrett was born in Dublin, received his 
Ph.D. at Louvain and is now an American 
citizen living in the West. 
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point in its favor if it had obtained 
among its lecturers as well. But 
herein lies tragedy. In American 
colleges there are professors who 
see no dishonor in murder when it 
is ideals and not bodies that they 
kill. 


came with shocking sud- 
denness, Kevin retained his friend- 
ly way though he was no longer as 
gay as he used to be. Care and 
worry had come into his face. He 
hadn’t learned to smoke, or drink 
beer, or stay out night at wild 
parties. He still liked his long hikes 
and was willing to sit and chat. But 
as it were overnight—to be precise 
within five months of his entry into 
college— he had shed his religion. 
This light-hearted Irish lad, intelli- 
gent and attractive, whose every 
forebear since pagan times had been 
Catholic, had set his mind, adaman- 


tine as his strong face, against the 
old Faith. 
“The Catholic religion,” he told 


me, “is absurd! It is full of silly 
ceremonies based on miracles. 
There are no miracles—because 
miracles are impossible! There is 
no God! There is only ‘Force,’ a 
great, evolving ‘Force’!” 

My heart sank when he blurted 
out this blasphemous credo. I knew 
that when Kevin Burke said a thing 
he meant it. Now, as at other times, 
he was saying what, at least for the 
moment, he thought. I must have 
turned pale. A kind of terror 
gripped my.heart. I had liked the 
boy so much—and now this awful 
change had come over him. I heard 
as it were something crash—some- 
thing that I knew was precious and 
irreplaceable. I was old and the 
shock was stunning. 

Kevin saw my distress. “Don’t 
take it so badly!” the said, in an ef- 


fort at sympathy “A fellow has to 
find out things for himself—he has 
to discover his own religion if he 
needs one.” Then, he added, mak-. 
ing things even worse, “Catholicism 
never meant much to me!” 

When I regained a little self-con- 
trol I tried to discuss things with 
him as gently as I could. It wasn’t 
easy. His rejoinders were abrupt 
and impatient. He spoke as though 
it were useless for me to attempt to 
change his ideas; as though he 
knew in advance everything I could 
put forward. 


Ix my argument 1 made the mis- 
take that even a tyro in apologetics 
should not have made. Instead of 
taking him up on his own ground 
and questioning him about the na- 
ture of the “Force” that he pre- 
ferred to God, I attempted to inter- 
est him in the old Scholastic argu- 
ment based on the First Cause 
which I thought was the simplest 
and strongest proof of God’s exist- 
ence. But Kevin had only disdain 
for the argument —it was meta- 
physical, he said, and inconclusive. 

I should have begun, “Kevin, this 
‘Force’ that you set up in place of 
God, what is it? Is it just physical? 
If so what generates it? What’s its 
source? If it is ‘intelligent’ why do 
you call it ‘Force’? Is it creative? 
Living? Benevolent? If not, how 
can it explain the phenomena that 
we see around us?” 

But even had I succeeded in lead- 
ing Kevin into difficulties and con- 
tradictions in his explanations it 
would have done no good. His 
mind was set against being persuad- 
ed. He had imbibed from his sur- 
roundings at college the sophism 
that one is justified in believing 
what one chooses to believe apart 
from its relevancy to facts. 
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I made a vain appeal to his good 
sense and loyalties. “Kevin,” I said, 
“you are going too fast. You are 
trying to solve the most profound 
problems of life in a hurry. Why 
not hold on to what you have, the 
old, the tried beliefs, the things that 
countless great and good men have 
died for, until you are sure of your- 
self—until you have taken time to 
study everything thoroughly?” 

But Kevin had a quick answer. 
With all the cocksureness of lads at 
college he affirmed that he had 
thought everything out carefully 
and thoroughly. He admitted that 
there had been great and good men 
who believed in Catholicism and 
died for it but, he pointed out, even 
great and good men are liable to fall 
into error and superstition. He 
added that he had no use for saints 
and martyrs as such. “You can find 
them,” he said, “at a dime a dozen 
in the Far East.” 

I suggested then that he had been 
influenced by anti-religious lectures 
he had heard at college but he de- 
nied this. 


W uex Kevin asked me, one day, if 
I had ever read Spinoza I saw in a 
flash the source—or one of the main 
sources—of his confusion of mind. 
No doubt one of his lecturers on 
the “History of Modern Thought” 
had cracked up Baruch Spinoza 
(who preferred to sign his name 
Benedict de Spinoza) as a great 
thinker. No doubt this lecturer, tak- 
ing advantage of his position and of 
the immaturity of his audience had 
expounded the morbid philosophy 
of the young Jew to the detriment of 
Christian and, especially of Catho- 
lic belief. 

Before he was thirty years of age 
Spinoza had strung together a 
showy complexus of assumptions 


like the definitions and axioms of 
Euclid. In time he built up a shod- 
dy synthesis in which we find nei- 
ther God nor man, nor indeed mind 
nor matter. It is atheism, panthe- 


_ism, materialism, monotheism -— a 


hodgepodge of contradictions. He 
tells us that God is Nature. He tells 
us that God is Mind, and Nature is 
Matter. The visible world is not, he 
says, distinct from the deity, though 
“it flows out of him as a finite from 
the infinite, variety from unity.” 

One wonders what will become of 
Spinoza’s God when the visible 
world, which is destructible, comes 
to an end. And since the visible 
world had its origin in time, where 
was Spinoza’s God before it came 
into being? 

One can imagine how American 
boys, many just out of high school, 
gaped when their college lecturer 
expounded Spinoza’s monumental 
nonsense to the effect that “Exten- 
sion is visible Thought; Thought is 
invisible Extension.” One can imag- 
ine that they gaped still more to 
hear how this Dutch philosopher, 
Baruch Spinoza, was able to prove 
“in mathematical form” that there 
is no free will in man; that sin is a 
mere negation; that what is useful 
is good; and that happiness (fun) 
is virtue. This brazen charlatan, 
Baruch Spinoza, who strove to cheat 
people into thinking that there was 
neither God nor man, was no doubt 
lauded once again by Kevin’s pro- 
fessor as “God-intoxicated” ! 


= not see my young friend at 
Mass any more. The place where 
he was wont to kneel was empty. 
Vacant too was the spot under a big 
palm outside the chapel where we 
used to meet as the congregation 
dispersed. Angels may weep, and 
Kevin’s guardian spirit well may 
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sob, but even if they do not weep 
“there are tears in things.” 

I could not, of course, and I did 
not lose hope. It occurred to me 
that if Kevin were to read a sound 
book of apologetics he might return 
to his old line of thought. He 
agreed to read any book that I 
should lend him and I gave him a 
good one. He kept his promise— 
at least in part. He read or glanced 
through the book but it did not im- 
press him. “I don’t think much of 
it,” was all he said as he returned 
it to me. 

One day we discussed miracles 
together. He listened while I ex- 
plained to him, as best I could, that 
all science, directly or indirectly, is 
based on the authenticity—the re- 
liability—of human evidence. Then 
I showed him that human evidence 
was precisely the same whether it 
had to do with science or with 
miracles. “If there are no mira- 
cles,” I said, “there is and can be 
no science! Take the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, for exam- 
ple. We have more and stronger 
proof that Lazarus was raised from 
the dead than we have that Caesar 
conquered Gaul. In each case you 
have human testimony—the same 
human testimony—only more of it 
in the former case.” 

Kevin smiled and shook his head. 
Spinoza’s idea of the “unity of Na- 
ture” came back to him. “It was 
not against the laws of Nature for 
Caesar to conquer Gaul,” he said, 
“but it was against the laws of Na- 
ture for Lazarus to come back to 
life after he was dead. That was 
impossible.” 

I should have seen, sooner than I 
did, that Kevin’s state of mind made 
him impervious to argument and 
persuasion. The poisoned ray, 
turned on his mind at college, had 


eaten away his convictions like a 
cancer. Unaware that he had been 
influenced he did not realize that 
he had lost his “inner sight”—the 
lumen cordium. He now would be- 
lieve only what he liked to believe 
—see, only what he wanted to see. 
Kevin, who used to boast “I can take 
care of myself”; Kevin who knew 
so well how to guard against a rat- 
tler that lay alongside his path 
through the woods, had not known 
how to protect himself against the 
venomous sting of a sophism. 


| is wrong with college boys? 
What makes them embrace as in- 
triguing or even convincing such 
idiotic ideas as that mere “Force,” 
blind, mindless “Force,” without 
life and the skill to design, can pro- 
duce the majesty, the beauty, the 
harmony of the Universe? And 
man, who has always been con- 
scious of his freedom of will and 
of the law within him urging him 
to do right and to avoid evil—how 
is it that these lads deny that he is 
free and under moral law? They 
read a few books on psychology and 
then, basing their arguments on de- 
ductions drawn from the conduct of 
neuropaths, they boldly affirm, as 
did Kevin, that free will is an illu- 
sion and the moral sense no more 
than the assimilation of conventions 
into the mind. 

I spent years studying the psy- 
chology of the choice act and the 
act of decision—I analyzed thou- 
sands of experiments made under 
the most exacting methods of lab- 
oratory experimentation—and what 
I found was clear and conclusive. 
Psychology can never cast a rea- 
soned doubt on man’s freedom. I 
put it to Kevin that men of every 
age and of every country, apart 
from what their religious creeds 
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were, have believed in their free- 
dom and in the existence of the 
moral law within their hearts. That 
common, overwhelming belief, con- 
stitutes a sensus communis. “The 
betting on freedom and the moral 
sense is heavy, Kevin,” I said. “The 
betting is more than a million to 
one, probably it is ten million to 
one. Don’t you think it’s plain 
crazy to take up such odds?” 


Ber my argument cut no ice. 
When a college boy decides to be- 
lieve that he is like a helpless piece 
of fluff, blown hither and thither by 
every current of wind, a mere play- 
thing of circumstances, unable to 
shape his own destiny, it is useless 
to try to make him think otherwise. 

The bold attitude Kevin took vis- 
a-vis the old Faith and the old 
philosophy of life, was partly ex- 
plained by his credulity in regard to 
the “claims” of modern science. He 
like many other youngsters was led 
to believe that science, in particular 
physical science, would in time dis- 
cover man’s true salvation. At col- 
lege they hear astounding prophe- 
cies about discoveries in the offing 
and they make little gods of their 
professors. Is it not time that cer- 
tain pretensions of science should 
be debunked? Is it not time to 
scrape away some of the glamour 
that clings to the telescope and the 
atom-smasher? 

Among his Pensées, Blaise Pascal 
offers some simple reflections that 
may help to this end. Pascal re- 
gards the physical scientist as “in 
the middle” — between stars and 
atoms. He sees him reaching up- 
ward and downward—trying to 
mount up and trying to descend. In 
each direction he is making a little 
progress. Soon, however, he finds 
that the higher he ascends the 


broader his field expands, and the 
lower he descends the more con- 
tracted his field becomes. Wearied 
in his hopeless ascent he discovers 
at last that there is no end to his 
road—only infinity. Baffled in his 
descent he has to admit: “Beneath 
me there is nothingness and I am 
as far off from it as ever!” 

Fool! Does he not know, should 
he not always have known, that he 
can never with his puny tools reach 
either extremity—either infinity or 
nothingness? Proudly he set out to 
reach the end of a road, boasting 
loudly that he could and would 
reach it, and now he sees (or should 
see) what God revealed long ago, 
that there is no end to his road! 
He, the scientist, promised to ex- 
plain fully the nature of the things 
he encountered on his journey, but 
how can he explain anything that 
he meets without knowledge of the 
ultimates? All his “explanations” 
will remain forever hypotheses, 
mere guesses. And as for his being 
able to reveal to man his salvation, 
that has less substance than a pipe 
dream! 


FP scout writes: “Since he [our 
scientist] is infinitely removed from 
comprehending the extremes, the 
end of things and the beginning are 
hopelessly hidden from him in an 
impenetrable secret; he is equally 
incapable of seeing the nothing 
from which he was made, and the 
infinite in which he is swallowed 
up.” And Pascal adds in a moral 
tone: “Let us then take our com- 
pass; we are something and we are 
not everything. The nature of our 
existence hides from us the knowl- 
edge of first beginnings which are 
born of Nothing; the littleness of 
our being conceals from us the sight 
of the infinite.” 
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We do not belittle, but only ad- 
mire, the practical benefits in many 
fields that accrue from the good 
work of legitimate science, but we 
emphatically ridicule the preten- 
sion that science is on the road to 
discovering man’s true salvation. 

College lads change. The enthu- 
siasms of one generation become 
the boredoms of another. The pres- 
ent “fad” for chemical and physical 
research will in time pass away. 
What the students at Bologna in 
the eleventh century raved about in 
the way of “new” knowledge, the 
students at Berkeley today care lit- 
tle for. One need not be a prophet 
to foretell that the day will come 
when on some American college 
campus in the future, smart lads 
with “new” ideas will affirm in stri- 
dent tones: “Chemistry and Physics 
are absurd! They’re old-fashioned 
—unutterably stuffy!” 


Gecnnenns today do not realize 
how materialistic their outlook on 


life is. Maybe they do not even 
grasp the meaning of the word “ma- 
terialistic.” For them “a higher 
standard of living” — and by “‘liv- 
ing” they mean only eating, drink- 
ing in comfort, sleeping in sanitary 
homes, and playing—is the sum- 
mum bonum. They take it that 
with better housing, shorter work- 
ing hours, higher pay, free medical 
care, and copious opportunities for 
fun, man’s destiny is realized. 
What would satisfy a soulless ani- 
mal, they think will and should sat- 
isfy man! 

They ask—some of them—“what 
use is religion?” They see use in 
athletics, in debating societies, in 
social work, in “betterment” proj- 
ects, but they see no use in religion, 
as though they expected it should 
improve their personal appearance 


or raise their standing in society. 
They are oblivious, it seems, to the 
fact that man has an immortal soul. 
Would that one might whisper to 
them: “What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and suf- 
fer the loss of his soul?” 

After five months at college Kevin 
had said to me: “The Catholic re- 
ligion is absurd!” He spoke as one 
who had long experience and who 
knew life. But what does a college 
boy, even the smartest of them, 
know about life? I wish I could in- 
duce Kevin to accompany me to the 
ward of some hospital where in- 
curable patients lie, to some hospice 
for the dying, and there to sit a 
while by the bedside of an old Irish- 
man as he lies, his crucifix in his 
hands, awaiting his call “to come 
home.” As the old man prays, 
“God’s holy will be done! God be 
forever praised,” he suffers patient- 
ly. He is glad to suffer—he would 
willingly suffer even more—so that 
he might be more like his dying 
Master on the Cross. He is at peace 
and happy. He would not, for all 
the world could offer, lose his pres- 
ent hope of salvation. 


Henze we have life—life in its cul- 
mination and perfection—a good 
death! Here we have life that col- 
lege boys know nothing about. This 
old man is no fanatic—he is not dy- 
ing as an hysterical dervish dies, 
rushing in mad frenzy onto the 
spears of his enemies. This old 
Catholic is calm, reasoned in his 
faith, cheerful and perhaps joking 
a little, as St. Thomas More joked 
while his executioner readied his ax. 
Such is the death of a man who 
knows that there is a God and that 
he has an immortal soul. 

I’d like next to bring Kevin for a 
moment to the bedside of a mod- 
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ern weakling, one without faith or 
religion. This one will scream for 
morphia, for an overdose to end his 
sufferings. His death is not that of 
a man—though God’s pity and 
mercy for him too is infinite. Do 
college boys ever think of life from 
the vantage point of death? How 
can they know life unless they do 
so? How can they evaluate religion 
until they see it “conquering 
death?” 


| — BurRKE quickly wearied of 
college. I was not surprised at that. 
It was plain that he was unhappy 
and that his mind was not at rest. 
When his first year was finished, 
impulsively he packed his bag and 
set out for the north. Farther and 
farther north he trekked—leaving 
home and college far behind. For 
weeks he searched for work and at 
last he found a job in a lumber 
camp in Alaska, where in the woods 
and the mountains that he loved he 
faced alone the grim realities of life. 

Once in a long while I get news 
of him. On week-ends when he is 
free he climbs to high snow-cov- 
ered peaks. Often he spends the 
night in crevices among the rocks 
covered with his blanket. With 


nothing between him and the stars 
he is nearer to God and his poor 
heart is open to the Kindly Light 
without which all is confusion. 

He sees great plains and rivers, 
the majesty of that creation that no 
dark philosophy can explain. If 
danger crosses his path, and a cry 
for help breaks from his lips, is it 
to a blind “Force” that he will pray, 
or to a good, omnipotent Father, 
Who’s mercy and understanding 
are without end? Will he not learn, 
up there, that 


“The love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind. 
And the heart of the Eternal, 

Is wonderfully kind”? 


onears, at Mass, I kneel near the 
place where my young friend used 
to kneel. Thinking of him I pray— 
it’s hard to keep back the tears! I 
think of him as a soul whom Christ 
loved, for whom Christ died, a 
brave, likeable lad—alas! for the 
darkness that came over him! One 
prays and one has hope—great hope 
because one can pray. And one is 
not alone in prayer. She too will 
pray whom Kevin used to call: “My 
life, my sweetness, and my hope.” 





A Cross on the End of It 


By T. BowYER CAMPBELL 


HE mud-brick house of Mother 

Dai huddled in a clump of bam- 
boos which grew over onto the tow- 
path of the canal almost into the 
sluggish water. The place was en- 
closed by a shoulder-high screen of 
woven wattles. A gap in the screen 
gave onto three flat stones down to 
the edge of the canal. 

The May evening was hot and hu- 
mid. A red sun was setting over 
the rice-paddies. The fields were in 
flood and a tender green but desert- 
ed because the peasants were fright- 
ened of the packs of predatory sol- 
diers from the disintegrating Na- 
tionalist armies drifting toward 
Shanghai, and the Communists 
could not be far behind them. 
There were guerrillas, too, and ban- 
dits. The time was evil and dan- 
gerous. But for the moment a great 
quiet reigned; no moving thing 
could be seen, not even a water buf- 
falo or a goat on a grave mound. 
The air was heavy with fetid odors 
and golden in the slanting rays of 
the sun. 

Mother Dai emerged from the 
gloomy interior of her house and 
crossed the little foreyard, pegging 
laboriously along on her small 
bound feet. She rubbed her tooth- 
less gums one upon another and 
sucked in her cheeks and looked 


all about for her daughter-in-law. 

The daughter-in-law squatted by 
the canal bank doing a bit of laun- 
dering. She wore faded cotton 
trousers and an apron-bodice, but 
no shoes. Since bound feet went 
out of fashion with the revolution, 
hers were natural. She was indus- 
triously washing pieces of material 
ripped apart from some garment. 
She dipped them in the water, then 
pounded them on a flat stone with 
a wooden paddle. 

Mother Dai heard the sound of 
the paddle and advanced to the gap 
in the enclosure. She brought her 
rheumy gaze to bear on the daugh- 
ter-in-law’s hunched and naked 
back. 

“You should be within doors,” 
she admonished. “It’s dangerous 
out there on the canal side. Leave 
off and prepare the rice and roots 
for supper.” 

“Rice and roots! that’s fine fare. 
I'd like something better.” 





As an Episcopalian clergyman, T. Bowyer 
Campbell spent five years on the foreign mis- 
sions in China, teaching at St. John’s Uni- 
versity. He was received into the Catholic 
Church in 1931 at the Paulist Church of 
Santa Susanna in Rome, and for the follow- 
ing sixteen years was Professor of History at 
Notre Dame University. He is the author of 
several novels. 
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“Complain not, thankless. We're 
lucky to have anything.” 

“Ee-yai-yai,” said the daughter- 
in-law scornfully. “You should get 
the supper yourself if you’re so hun- 
gry. I don’t know why I stay on 
here to drudge for you. I should go 
to Shanghai to look for my hus- 
band. But perhaps he’s dead.” 

“He’s not dead. He was con- 
scripted for the army. He’ll come 
back to you when all this fighting is 
over.” 

“Over indeed! There’s been noth- 
ing but warfare since I can remem- 
ber—the revolution—the Japanese 
—now the Communists. My hus- 
band’s father didn’t come back and 
he was conscripted, too.” 

“Well, you’re not dead, are you?” 
exclaimed Mother Dai with mount- 
ing anger. “You eat: you have a 
house to live in. You should be 
grateful. Besides, how undutiful it 
would be to leave me.” 


Wirn impatience the daughter-in- 
law plunged her laundry into the 
water and swung it round angrily, 
then plopped it onto the stone again 
and set to pounding it. The vigor 
of her work swung her healthy and 
well-built body like a mechanical 
thing suspended between her 
doubled-up legs. 

“IT ask you,” she said, “what am 
I getting here, old lady? Nothing 
but work, work, work. I’m tired, 
I tell you. I think I shall run away 
to Shanghai anyway and have some 
fun.” 

“Ee-yai-yai, you’re hopeless!” 

“I wish the Communists would 
come; things would be different. 
They’d liberate us. They’d feed us.” 

“Would they, indeed!” contra- 
dicted the old woman. “On the con- 
trary, they’d burn the place down. 
They would: I have heard so.” 


“I wouldn’t care: I’d join them.” 

“You’re irreverent and manner- 
less, besides you’re a fool,” qua- 
vered Mother Dai almost speechless 
with anger. “Would you turn trol- 
lop?” 

At that moment a flat-bottomed 
boat poled by two men swished un- 
der the overhanging greenery and 
nosed into the bank. Mother Dai 
withdrew apprehensively within the 
gap in the enclosure. The daugh- 
ter-in-law rose to her feet, clouts of 
wet wash dangling from her hand. 
She put up a bare, smooth arm to 
push the hair from her forehead. 

“Greeting!” called the men, gaz- 
ing appraisingly at the woman. 

“Are you fishermen?” asked the 
daughter-in-law. “Give me a fish 
for my supper.” Her manner was 
quite bold and saucy. 

“You’re a nice fish yourself!” 
laughed the shorter of the two fel- 
lows, sticking his punt-pole in the 
mud and jumping out on the bank. 


Tes daughter-in-law tittered at 
this witticism, but Mother Dai was 
properly scandalized. She advanced 
into view again. 

“Come into the house, daughter- 
in-law. These are no fishermen; 


they’re soldiers. 
their way.” 

“Not so fast, old grandma,” 
laughed the fellow on the bank. 
“What if we are soldiers? Soldiers 
must eat. Besides I like this young 
lady.” 

“So you’re soldiers?” said the 
daughter-in-law. “Are you Na- 
tionalists or Communists?” 

“Communists or Nationalists, 
what’s the difference, really? No, 
we are Nationalists on our way to 
Shanghai to make a last stand so 
they say.” 

“Td like to go to Shanghai with 


Let them go on 
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you,” said the daughter-in-law, 
looking at the men boldly. 

The men returned her look 
shamelessly, and tittered. Mother 
Dai interrupted. 

“Sirs, I pray you to leave us,” 
she croaked. “This is my daugh- 
ter-in-law. You should have man- 
ners and respect us.” 

The men laughed outright. The 
rougher fellow, the stocky one, said, 
“Well, we might have some fun 
with this toothsome morsel.” He 
grabbed the daughter-in-law’s arm 
and peeped down the top of her 
apron-bodice. “Would you really 
like to come with us, my pretty?” 

Mother Dai began to blubber. 

“What are you bawling for, old 
lady? We won’t hurt you. If the 
younger one wants to come with us, 
that’s really none of your business.” 

“My husband has disappeared; 
my son is in the army; my daugh- 
ter-in-law is all I have left me. Sirs, 
have mercy.” 

“She must be loony,” said the 
taller fellow, in his turn coming 
ashore and taking his stand on the 
other side of the daughter-in-law. 
“Don’t mind her.. Would you truly 
come to Shanghai with us, lovely?” 

Mother Dai broke into wild 
lamentations. “Ee-yai-yai, how I’m 
eating bitterness!” she wailed. 

The stocky man smacked her full 
on the mouth. “That for your whin- 
ing!” he said brutally, and he gave 
Mother Dai a push that sent her 
reeling to the ground. Then he 
kicked her in the side. 


Wuen Mother Dai rallied her fac- 


ulties, she was alone. All was 
silence. The soldiers and the daugh- 
ter-in-law had disappeared. Wheth- 
er that shameless baggage had gone 
with them of her own accord there 
was no knowing. Perhaps they had 


forced her. Mother Dai groaned. 
Her side hurt painfully. The sun 
had set and darkness was coming 
down swiftly. i 

The old woman lay where she had 
fallen, dazed and sobbing weakly. 
Her desperation caused her to 
clutch at the earth with her claw- 
like hands and beat a tattoo on it 
with her heels. 

Over and over she cried, “Now, 
I’m abandoned; I’m alone. Now I 
shall perish.” 

Darkness gathered. Night airs 
rattled the stalks of bamboo one 
against the other as if unknown 
persons were pushing them. There 
were innumerable and small night 
sounds, the chirping of insects, the 
croaking of frogs and the sound of 
little fish plopping in the water. 
Mother Dai wept afresh. 

“Here I lie,” she ruminated mis- 
erably. “Just consider me.” 

The night deepened. There was 
greater darkness and greater si- 
lence. 

“Perhaps I should pray,” thought 
Mother Dai, “but what good is 
O-mi-doo-veh? There must be some 
other prayers if I only knew what 
they were. I remember, however, 
that Heavenly-Lord-family on their 
boat that once tied up here for the 
night. They gathered together and 
said prayers even before they pre- 
pared their evening rice.” 

She rolled over on her side and 
drew her knees up under her chin. 
Her cheek lay flat on the earth, 
watered with her tears. Here the 
foreigner found her. 


H: stumbled on her in the dark- 
ness and thought she was a dog. 
Then he thought she must be a 
wounded person. 
“Then kill me,” she rasped. 
“Why, you poor old woman! 
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Why are you lying here on the 
ground; are you hurt or wounded?” 
He thought of the wandering sol- 
diers, looting and stealing. 

“All right, kill me,” repeated 
Mother Dai. She could not under- 
stand a word the man said. He was 
undoubtedly speaking the language 
of the Communists. “I am only a 
miserable old woman. I am alone. 
Everybody has left me.” 

No more could the stranger un- 
derstand her. “I can’t speak a word 
of Chinese,” he said. “I’m an 
American; I’m a priest. I’m a new- 
comer; just sent out to Nanking and 
hardly arrived before ordered to re- 
turn to Shanghai as the Commu- 
nists were crossing the river. Guer- 
rillas stopped the train. They 
threatened to kill me, but in the 
confusion and darkness I managed 
to escape.” 

This speech was entirely lost on 
Mother Dai, but she knew him now 
to be a foreigner and not a soldier. 
But why couldn’t he speak so she 
could understand? She had met 
foreigners who could talk more or 
less comprehendingly. She sat up. 
Somehow, now, she was not so 
frightened. Indeed, in a way, she 
felt rather comforted to have a hu- 
man being with her. She made a 
further effort and scrambled to her 
feet, but the pain in her side where 
the ruffianly soldier had kicked her 
hurt cruelly. She groaned. 


T uz strange foreigner put his arms 
about her and led her slowly and 
gently toward the dim doorway of 


her house. Inside, she fumbled 
about and lighted a rush-dip. 

The flame, feeble as it was, 
seemed to explode in the darkness. 
Mother Dai took a good look at her 
guest. He was a foreign-devil all 
right, but how dirty and disheveled. 


He seemed, moreover, exceedingly 
weary. 

“Ee-yai-yai,” she muttered com- 
passionately, summing him up. 

“You’re a kind old bundle,” he 
said and smiled. “Could you give 
me anything to eat? I’m hungry.” 
He poked his finger at his mouth 
suggestively. 

She understood that gesture. But 
should she deplete her little store 
of food for him? If she did, doubt- 
less she would gain merit, and no- 
body, she knew, had greater need 
of merit than she. Perhaps, more- 
over, this Lord-of-Heaven-man 
would pray for her the prayers she 
did not know. She had need of 
them, surely. 

Mother Dai set about preparing 
food. The foreigner looked about 
him curiously. The place was cer- 
tainly miserable and poor to the 
point of squalor. But he was too 
tired to care. He pulled a stool up 
to the table and sat down. Mother 
Dai, hobbling painfully about, 
watched him closely. 

He pulled from his pocket a little 
string of beads, something like a 
necklace. There was a cross on the 
end of it. 

Here, obviously, was a Lord-of- 
Heaven-man, and he was praying. 
He fingered the beads and his lips 
were moving. Good. Mother Dai 
felt gratified. She smiled and nod- 
ded. 

But he could not keep awake; he 
was too spent and weary. His head 
sank on his folded arms. His rosary 
slipped to the ground. Mother Dai 
crept over and gathered the beads 
into her hands. She fingered the 
strands reverently. Surely it was a 
rosary but not like a Chinese O-mi- 
doo-veh rosary. What prayers did 
one say on it, Mother Dai won- 
dered? 
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Steam began to rise from the 
cooking. Mother Dai wiped out a 
bowl and laid a pair of chopsticks 
on the table beside it. Then a sound 
of splashing oars and loud voices 
made her freeze in her tracks. 

Would it be the daughter-in-law 
returning? But no, there were too 
many men’s voices. Communists? 
Guerrillas? If they found this 
Heavenly-Lord-man, they would kill 
him. 

“They shall not find him,” vowed 
Mother Dai. 

She shook the sleeper roughly. 
He roused up, dazed at first, but 
then he too heard the oars and the 
voices and he understood. Mother 
Dai, trembling and tottering, led 
him to a rear exit and waved him 
off in the darkness. 

When she returned to the circle 
of light, she filled a bowl with rice 
and sat down at the table. Imme- 


diately the room was filled with sol- 
diers. 

“We saw your light, grandmoth- 
er,” said one of them, “and came in. | 
We’re the Peoples’ Liberation Army 
and we’re looking for a foreign spy 
who slipped out of our hands at the 
railroad. He’s an agent of Western 
capitalist imperialism.” 

“There is no one here,” 
Mother Dai laconically. 

The eye of the soldier fell on the 
rosary lying on the table. “Search 
this place,” he yelled. “This old 
harridan is hiding the spy. Take 
her out and shoot her.” 

Mother Dai bowed her head in ut- 
ter courtesy. She stretched out her 
hand to the rosary with the cross on 
the end of it. 

“Will you permit me to eat my 
rice before you shoot me?” she 
asked the officer. 

“Eat, then, but quickly.” 


said 


November 


By MARIE CouDERT BELLINGER 


6é 
Brow winds, blow, 


*Tis almost time for snow, 


Carry me o’er the meadow, 

Bear with me through the plain 

To the little stone house that faces the south. 
I must look in that window pane, 


They may not call me in, 


They may not see me—out, 


But my heart will beat to the moan o’ the winds, 
The words I may not shout. 





Materialism and Modern Medicine 


By J. J. APPLEGARTH, M.D. 


ODERN materialism has yielded 

many fruits. It has shown us 
how to be uninhibited, more suc- 
cessful, more popular, more com- 
fortable, to live faster, travel faster, 
use the economy size, retire at forty- 
five, and be buried attractively. And 
modern materialism has likewise 
brought us modern medicine, for 
doctors, as other men are part of 
this culture. 

The future M.D. is an amiable 
chap with average intelligence. He 
emerges from the American family 
empowered with the infused disci- 
plines of the movies, the comic strip, 
and baseball. The average Ameri- 
can high school, which equipped 
him with minimum university cred- 
its, urged him little in intellect or 
soul, but at least he learned how to 
“get along” with everybody. A 
somewhat naive, if not vague, but 
none the less wholesome, altruism 
guides him to study medicine. 

In the university, with its short- 
sighted emphasis upon such things 
as zoology and comparative anato- 
my, he is led to feel that the under- 
standing of mankind in his think- 
ing, his politics, and his art are not 
particularly pertinent to the doc- 
tor’s profession. And so these irre- 
coverable years whisk by unfruit- 
fully. 





A young doctor looks at his profession. 
He sees materialism rampant especially in 
obstetrics and psychiatry, but he hopes that 
physicians in God’s good time will begin to 
treat the patient “as a whole.” 





Medical school is a four-year 
study of man’s body. Much pains- 
taking effort must be spent in read- 
ing, in lectures, and in laboratories, 
acquiring a workable understand- 
ing of the material aspect of man: 
anatomy, the way he is put together, 
and physiology and chemistry, the 
way he functions. Such a body of 
new data is the student daily pre- 
sented with, that he is continually 
pressed by a shortage of time, and 
frustrated by the necessity of selec- 
tions of the most important out of 
what seems all important. 

The average student in his early 
training is one who is fearful of not 
knowing everything, at the same 
time being aware that it is virtually 
impossible, while tormented by the 
thought that his colleague next to 
him somehow does. His perspective 
in this matter is not helped by his 
want of sleep. His psychological 
conditioning continues on through 
one study after another, as the 
months toll the first year with 
scarcely a glimpse at a patient. His 
well-meaning ideals did not foresee 
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this, and he looks around, a bit 
bruised, wondering whether it is 
really worth it. 


Ix the rapidly growing science of 
medicine, there are basic tenets and 
first principles, just as there are in 
any other field of integrated knowl- 
edge. These, however, are not rig- 
orously set down on the first day 
for all to ponder. Rather, the phi- 
losophy of medicine is a system of 
thought implicit between the lines 
in research, teaching, diagnosis, and 
treatment. Its roots lie in the ma- 
terialism and determinism of the 
nineteenth century biologists, with 
the evolutionary doctrine of man. 
There was no creation; the earth 
evolved a formless mass of matter 
out of some elaborate system of hot 
gasses, and gradually fashioned it- 
self into an environment which 
would sustain life, which also some- 
how appeared, that first living cell, 
de novo, out of the elements at 
hand. 

This cell, our genial little ances- 
tor, spent his busy days eating, 
growing, and, of most significance, 
responding to the stimuli in his un- 
friendly environment. Before he 
finally gave in, he divided into two 
more which were slightly different 
and better constituted to meet the 
trials of everyday living. Man is all 
of this, more complex, it is con- 
ceded, but not in essence very dif- 
ferent. The term, “the organism,” 
frequently employed in physiologi- 
cal discussions, connotes this idea. 

The analogy is carried out most 
fully in prevailing schools of psy- 
chology. Thus “the organism” 
dwells in a constant turmoil of now 
psychic stimuli. He reacts to each 
of these stimuli, and the nature and 
extent of his “response” shape his 
thoughts and actions. Man becomes 


a reed in the wind. He cannot be 
responsible for his actions, because 
free will is intrinsically denied. 

While it is the psychologists, who. 
in dealing with man’s behavior, as- 
sume that stimulus-response ex- 
planation in the spiritual order, it is 
the neurologists, who demonstrate 
it in the laboratory on the physical 
level with the simple reflex arc. 
They both optimistically point to 
the day when the gap between the 
study of the nerve cell and human 
behavior will have been crossed, and 
man will be totally revealed in 
terms of integrated actions of com- 
plex nervous pathways. 

This is the apex of materialistic 
thinking a hundred years old. This 
narrow and stubborn view, admit- 
ting no other evidence on the nature 
of man, denies God by continuity, as 
it does free will, and leaves man 
with no special dignity beyond that 
derived from his animal inheri- 
tance. 


I, often appears to be a source of 
delight to some biologically-trained 
minds in the medical school to con- 
clude a clinical discussion with a 
reminder of this central thought. It 
is as though there is a sort of refuge 
these minds may take when the 
mysteries of man become too press- 
ing. It is intellectually soothing 
in the face of difficulty to wrap man 
up, and start again at the one-celled 
stage. This type of mind achieves 
a curious enchantment from the 
concept of man as a derived and 
developed being, a sense of pseudo- 
humility with mystical overtones. 
There arises an attitude of smug- 
ness from this pockét-sized kind of 
thinking, which is revealed in areas 
of spiritual values. 

These people, no less a part of the 
medical circle than other scientific 
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fields, often become amateur re- 
ligionists, and are heard proposing 
that we design a new religion based 
on scientific truths. These skeptics, 
the brilliant, well-trained, critical 
scientists of medicine, are, sadly, 
the body of teachers in the medical 
school today. Each is a highly-de- 
veloped specialist in his branch of 
study, and their laboratory apho- 
risms, devaluating values, come to 
be a familiar part of the faculty- 
student exchange. They are the 
professors of dignity and reputa- 
tion in the academic medical com- 
munity from whom is to come the 
measure of wisdom with learning 
which will make physicians out of 
medical students. But in the place 
of true wisdom is the pompousness 
of the scientist, the dignity of the 
mind which doubts. 

A man these days who proclaims 
his doubt will be heard, but a man 
who proclaims his convictions may 
be laughed at. This type of “it 
would seem” thinking, perhaps 
laudable for the experimentalist, 
annihilates conviction. 


‘Tus earnest medical student, nurs- 
ing himself along under the psycho- 
logical stresses of what seem like al- 
most insurmountable demands of 
knowledge and production, hears 
day after day this tacit implied phi- 
losophy. Though perhaps not rec- 
ognized as such, it becomes part and 
parcel of his scientific equipment. 
His natural enthusiasm and admira- 
tion for his instructor’s demonstra- 
tion of this or that experiment eas- 
ily become an identification with his 
total pattern of thinking. After all, 
what is indicated before the student 
appears to be new valid physical 
knowledge. 

May he not, therefore, look to the 
same source for “new” spiritual 
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knowledge? Persuasion is even eas- 
ier under these circumstances for 
the mind which had no particular 
concept of values at the start. And 
so after two or three years of this, 
the student has become well-condi- 
tioned in the philosophy of scien- 
tism. It is a tragic fact that many 
Catholics, receiving their medical 
training in secular institutions, are 
thus allured by apparent pastures 
on the other side of the fence, and 
lose the faith. When, as happens 
not infrequently, they are Catholics 
previously educated at Catholic col- 
leges, one is given pause for thought 
indeed. 

In the clinical years the student 
must do his best to integrate his 
separate sciences, and temper them 
with the art of practice at the bed- 
side. The success or failure in this 
will probably lay the pattern for the 
remainder of his professional life, 
by the development of habits and at- 
titudes good or bad. 


Tu actual care of the person who 
is sick requires something new, 
which is the evaluation and the in- 
terpretation of the scientific data of 


his disease. One of the first things 
that becomes apparent is that the 
patient is not predictable and re- 
producible with the accuracy of the 
laboratory animal in the controlled 
experiment. This unwieldy test ob- 
ject is a thing which thinks, rea- 
sons, worries, has a home, a family, 
a job, may be good-natured and co- 
operative, but may be sullen and de- 
fiant. He may suddenly get well, 
when he is expected to get worse, 
or worse when he should get better. 
He is credulous, unbelieving, scared, 
and proud. He is the little old Greek 
who pushes the fruit cart, or the 
Negro waiter in the next bed, or the 
thirty-five-year-old divorcee with a 
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cold in a private room. He is, alas, 
a human being, indeed a fellow hu- 
man being. 

It may not matter very much to a 
veterinarian what kind of a cat it 
is who has a broken leg. It matters 
a great deal what kind of person it 
is who is being treated for intracta- 
ble peptic ulcer or hypertension. 
The disorder in a man’s conscience, 
reflecting itself in chronic emotional 
upset, may not only aggravate his 
disease, but render complete thera- 
py virtually impossible. 

There is always a disquieting gap 
in the student’s mind at this point 
in reorienting himself from the 
laboratory to the total view of the 
patient. This does not often come 
readily. The change seems inevita- 
bly abrupt, and he may sense, not 
without truth, an unfair obligation 
to deliver techniques he doesn’t 
possess. 


Tan is indeed an artificial situa- 
tion, when the patient, the ultimate 
objective, has been so disseminated 
and departmentalized that, when 
the study is done, he cannot be read- 
ily reassembled. It is analysis 
without synthesis. There is a cur- 
rent realization in the medical 
school that the extreme over-con- 
sciousness of the laboratory concept 
has left the patient in the back- 
ground. Educators are concerned 
about this and its end result, spe- 
cialization. They rightly feel that, 
though knowledge moves forward, 
the patient in the total view is los- 
ing, and will continue to do so. 
Much talk is heard, therefore, 
these days about “treating the pa- 
tient as a whole.” It is scaled in 
terms of considering the emotional 
unrest which may result in a pa- 
tient afflicted with the ordinary ills. 
It calls attention to a considerable 
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group of ailments of the body 
which may in large part be only 
secondary to ailments of the mind. 
The popular concept of psycho- 
somatic medicine reflects this. So, 
with joy and surprise, the scientist 
has discovered that people have 
minds and emotions, and that it is 
possible for them to affect his body. 
A hyphenated name must be coined 
to denote the idea that people func- 
tion as integrated units. 

St. Thomas said this much and 
more. The implication here is that 
when the patient’s psyche has been 
given its due, the job is done, he 
has been viewed “as a whole.” The 
basic flaw in this reasoning is the 
unrealistic appraisal of the patient 
by the doctor from the beginning. 

With this quasi-scientific view of 
his patient, the doctor finally takes 
up his tools to go out to treat the 
sick. Because the nature of the 
doctor’s role gives him a unique in- 
timacy with the patient, his most 
routine every-day ministrations 
may lead to profound effects on the 
spiritual level just as on the physi- 
cal. It is within his means as easy 
to promote chaos and disorder as to 
promote harmony and what con- 
stitutes the patient in his eyes 
makes the difference. 


Nene the obstetrician, taking 
care of the young mother who has 
had rheumatic heart disease, and 


is now in her first pregnancy. 
When in the fifth month her heart 
shows signs of fatigue, since this 
respected physician does not see 
here a growing human with an in- 
fused soul and the stamp of divin- 
ity, he calls it a “fetus,” aborts the 
mother, and murders another infant 
Christ. 

This mother, in her courage to 
have a family, and in her trust that 
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our Lord will take care of her even 
as “the lilies of the field,” is cajoled 
and prevailed upon by her doctor, 
who assures her that he alone holds 
the answer. So her trust turns to 
fear. In this grotesque struggle be- 
tween mother and doctor, it is not 
often that we hear her say, “I had 
to fight to keep my baby.” She usu- 
ally loses. The term, “therapeutic 
abortion,” is clear enough. It con- 
notes the idea that under certain 
circumstances, when science directs 
morality, the doctor may take on 
himself what is God’s business, the 
termination of a human life. 

When science comes to the res- 
cue of the unmarried Park Avenue 
mother, and calls it “therapeutic,” 
the lie is apparent. If charitable im- 
pulses toward one person lead to the 
killing of another, such morality be- 
comes a vicious kind of sentimen- 
tality. 


= distortion of values as this 
leads the modern doctor in the 
abuse of his role to the ready prac- 
tice of sterilization of the mother 
with seven children, and to the de- 
velopment of improved techniques 


of preventing conception, simply 
because, by his own enlightened 
standards, seven children are too 
many. In yielding to the compas- 
sion he feels for this “poor moth- 
er,” he thinks he is doing good 
thereby. 

He feels it a shame that society 
must be burdened with the unfruit- 
ful expensive care of the chronically 
ill, the mental defectives, insane, 
and the aged. Of what “use” are 
they to society? Although they may 
be of great “use” to God, the doc- 
tor becomes the social refinisher at 
the level of physiology, champion- 
ing the cause of the eugenicists and 
the dictum, “survival of the fittest,” 
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that with improved mating habits 
we might make society a nicer thing 
to live in. 

There is a kind of morality here, 
but in the abandonment of absolute 
values it is little more than a foil 
for sentiment, indeed the example 
of Hitler was the complete fruition 
of this viewpoint. The German 
medical profession had in preced- 
ing years fallen into such a utili- 
tarian outlook, and under Hitler’s 
guidance it was not long before Ger- 
man doctors were the instruments 
of mass killings in the interests of 
social improvement. In a recent arti- 
cle by Dr. Leo Alexander (New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, July 14, 
1949), we are warned that the seeds 
of this philosophy are not dormant 
in the American doctor. 


Ix the field of psychiatry, however, 
where the doctor enters directly into 
the spiritual life of the patient, lies 
the heart of the matter, for here the 
force of his material values may be 
disastrous. The modern doctor as 
a psychiatrist, it follows, denies that 
there are unchangeable standards of 
right and wrong, that there is such 
a thing as sin, and naively assigns 
the conscience to the infused cen- 
sorship of generations of commu- 
nity custom. 

When he undertakes the treat- 
ment of the patient with an anxiety 
neurosis, manifested by “guilt” 
feelings, at the root of which lies 
sin, he attacks the conscience, God’s 
natural warning, as the evil offen- 
der, the represser, the source of 
symptoms. He exhorts the patient 
to further sexual indulgence with 
his neighbor’s wife, because these 
natural “drives” must not be sup- 
pressed if there is to be mental 
health. 

For the solution of his unhappi- 
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ness the patient is urged to redouble 
the cause, and the last state becomes 
worse than the first. So the doctor, 
operating in the moral life of the 
patient, takes things into his own 
hands, and thwarts God in His own 
domain. A soul by this counsel is 
then lost to eternity. 


oo modern doctor simply does 
not know whom he is treating. He 
is not equipped to treat the total 
patient. He does not know what the 
patient is, nor does he know what 
he himself is, because he doesn’t 
know what man is. His entire train- 
ing has been geared to the study of 
man’s body alone, based on the ma- 
terialistic premise, that man’s na- 
ture is totally explained by his being 
the ranking member among the 
other mammals. He grew up in a 
false culture which holds up mate- 
rialistic ideals on every side, deny- 
ing God in the emptiness of its liv- 
ing. He humbles his intellect to a 
science that claims to prove that it 
alone possesses the key to the uni- 
verse. 

Patients will not be realistically 
treated until the enlightened doctor 
comes to realize that the man he is 
treating was created by God for the 
purpose of loving and serving Him 
during the short span of his life 
here, and that, in reward for this 
well-done, he will receive the joy of 
beholding God face to face for all 
eternity. This is what man is for. 


He is sacred because he belongs not 
to wife, mother, or state, but to God. 
God permits him to suffer in the 
form of physical or mental illness, | 
either as a result of denying or turn- 
ing away from Him through the 
abuse of bis own free will, consti- 
tuting sin; or as a reminder that 
the things of this life are not very 
important. 

Our Lord gives each of us suffi- 
cient grace for salvation, and the 
sufferings from disease can be a 
powerful source of grace. How 
many moderns are anxious to hand 
out the over-dosages of morphine to 
the terminal patients with cancer, 
and how many are lost to eternal 
life thereby. God created doctors, 
too, just as everybody else. He only 
gives them special technique. Their 
profession constitutes a particular 
aspect of the virtue of charity. 
Science is part of the technique. He 
gives the doctor tremendous respon- 
sibility when He charges him with 
the temporal welfare of the special 
fruits of His creation, and the doc- 
tor must answer for it in obtaining 
in this framework his own salva- 
tion. 

It may be truly said, then, that 
pride is the cardinal sin of medicine, 
and until doctors view their patients 
in the scale of God’s view, they can 
never treat them “as a whole.” If 
we are to see better medicine, we 
must, as elsewhere, restore all 
things in Christ. 





The American Home 
on the Assembly Line 


By Maria KINGSLEY 


) Hh an efficient housewife and 
mother. I make the assertion 
without apology and without em- 
barrassment because it in no way 
distinguishes me from my fellow 
men, or, more accurately, my fel- 
low women. Countless others can 
make that statement. Among my 
friends and acquaintances there 
are dozens like me. Our children 
are acceptable, clean, our husbands 
are complete with shirt buttons, 
meals are on time and the beds 
made before noon. With the aid 
of clever articles and the ever-help- 
ful hint, we turn time to our ad- 
vantage and thus avoid going quiet- 
ly mad. 

In modern automobile factories, 
the emerging car advances just fast 
enough for the waiting workmen to 
tighten a screw, hang a horn, or 
drop a chassis; in the streamlined 
American home, now equally bare 
of bric-a-brac and hired girls, time 
goes on and the harried housewife 
fits in washing, ironing, baby-tend- 
ing, nursing, cleaning, mending, 
P.T.A., companionship, church at- 
tendance and other duties as she 
finds them either in, or on, her 
hands. Unlike the mechanic, how- 
ever, she has no benign union to 
set limits to her activities, nor can 
she look forward to being fired. 


Moreover, she manipulates several 
gadgets simultaneously, and with a 
legerdemain known only to the in- 
itiated, she and time end up in a 
photo finish, 

By now this series of mixed meta- 
phors may have made it apparent 
that the American housewife does 
not hold a wholly enviable position, 
and that the American home may 
well suffer in consequence. 

But let the housewife read the 
clever articles-and find leisure time 
for family and _ self-improvement. 
Having followed a breakneck sched- 
ule for a negligible eight or ten 
hours, the American wonder-wom- 
an is then to take a deep breath and 
lapse not into unconsciousness, but 
into a song and dance step with the 
Muses in Olympian revelry of cul- 
ture and refinement. Even if this 
myth were in the realm of reality, 
there is a basic fallacy in the whole 
conception. Work and leisure do 
not exist as well-defined and com- 
pletely separate enterprises. A 








“Many thoughtful, conscientious women 
feel as I do,” writes Maria Kingsley, “that 
our h are jeopardized by the constant 
emphasis on getting things done, with the 
consequent distortion of spiritual values.” 
Mrs. Kingsley is the mother of two children. 
A previous essay of hers appeared in our 
issue of December, 1945. 
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mother does not spend any special 
brand of time with her family at 
any particular moment. Most days 
she lives with it twenty-four hours. 
Nor is she an isolationist in a wel- 
ter of efficiency. Her life constant- 
ly affects her family, and unless 
members conform to her tech- 
niques, the whole assembly line 
falls in a heap. 

If one disregards the possibility of 
non-conformity on the part of any 
individual involved, there still re- 
mains the incident no one can avert: 
the new tooth, the broken bone, the 
unexpected caller, or just the occa- 
sional night out—or up, as the case 
may be. 


Sucn domestic disruptions throw 
the proverbial monkey wrench into 
the machinery with damage to the 
entire speed-up mechanism. The 
more high-geared the planning, the 
more calamitous the confusion. A 
quite simple mishap can become in- 
flated beyond recognition because of 
the minor catastrophes and emo- 
tional eddies it sets in motion. 

All the experts tell us that chil- 
dren reflect the anxiety of their par- 
ents. Let us forget juvenile delin- 
quency for just a moment; chances 
are that neither your child nor mine 
will end up in a penitentiary. But a 
schedule which projects into the 
indefinite future, a child’s legitimate 
desire for attention, your sharing 
of his enthusiasms, and your will- 
ingness to co-operate, will get the 
chores done, but will eventually 
raise up yet another candidate for 
the Progressive Party of Neurotics. 
Outings and vacations are desirable 
and not to be omitted, but children 
build bulwarks of security and 
backgrounds of happiness from be- 
ing allowed to share naturally in 
family life. No mother, however 
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clever, can devise a super-speed 
technique which will comfortably 
accommodate children of various 
ages and with individual personali- - 
ties, 

A wise mother will develop a 
work pattern flexible enough to per- 
mit help with cookie-cutting, ad- 
miration for hop-toads and weeds, 
the sharing of joy and experience, 
and just time out for laughter. A 
pretty mother doing absolutely 
nothing for a precious moment is 
something for a child to cherish and 
to remember. 

Even the most modern parent can 
hardly expect a child to feel any 
nostalgic haze hanging over two 
loads of washing out before the 
neighbors’, but a look through a 
foamy Bendix porthole may bring 
enchantment if a zealous mother is 
not already pushing the dial ahead 
to Rinse so that no second of suds 
be wasted. After all, the United 
States is pretty well equipped with 
technicians. It might be appropri- 
ate for some of us to start develop- 
ing adults experienced in living. 


Bur let us forget the children for 
a minute and contemplate the moth- 
er. Her ingenious and ingenuous 
counselors urge her to separate 


essentials from non-essentials. To 
which advice I respond somewhat 
ungrammatically, “Which are?” 
Only Solomon would have the te- 
merity to suggest whether it were 
wiser at any given moment to an- 
swer the phone, change the baby, 
or rescue an over-done stew. The 
question is rather, “In what succes- 
sion?”, or, “With which hand?” 

I judge then that what the sug- 
gestion really implies is that one 
should do away with the more 
gaudy accouterments of civiliza- 
tion. We should eventually, as I 
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understand it, discard any sem- 
blance of gracious living. When my 
one-day cleaning woman suggested 
that she could manage if I did not 
expect her to clean the coffee service 
occasionally, she could hardly real- 
ize that she was asking me to_break 
the last link with a lost era. In the 
midst of paper plates, bare tables, 
and only the essentials of every- 
thing, the coffee set, Oneida, not 
Sheffield—gave me a last illusion 
that I am something more than a 
charwoman. 

To an intelligent, fairly capable, 
once-professional woman, the two 
things which lift most of house- 
work out of the orbit of drudgery is 
love of one’s family and the reflec- 
tion of one’s individuality in a true 
home. Now with the cloak of 
domesticity cleverly cut down into 
a straight jacket, one is expected to 
curtail even the necessities, and 
give up actual home-making alto- 
gether. To feel free to do only those 
things which a moron with an un- 
cluttered mind could do better is 
hardly conducive to contentment. 


Gone that it takes a certain 
amount of intelligence and skill to 
carry through home-making tech- 
niques under any circumstances, 
and that there is the satisfaction of 
figuratively falling across the tape 
amid the plaudits of the experts, it 
might be recalled that our husbands 
did not court us solely as possible 
paragons among other mechanical 
wizards, marathon runners and 
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weight lifters. I might add paren- 
thetically, that the appeal of most 
males does not lie solely in their 
ability to whip up a soufflé before 
breakfast. 

It must further be borne in mind 
that we do not speak of a short shift, 
but of a twenty-four hour schedule. 
The mother has few free noon hours 
and she must be available for night 
duty at the wail of an infant. Super- 
speed techniques in peace time at 
least, are geared to an eight-hour 
day; not even a 4H girl can be a 
speed goddess all day every day. 
But if the routine break down, the 
resulting accumulation of fatigue 
may eventually lead to emotional 
outbreaks and even to institutions. 


I OFFER no solution except thought- 
ful efficiency, the patient use of that 
lost tribe, domestic help, and the 
inspiration of one’s family. Surely 
I do not ask for leisure time, but 
just for time enough to give my 
baby an extra hug, or my husband 
a moment of confidence without 
computing the cost on a stop watch. 
At the risk of being considered in- 
delicate, may I add that the beget- 
ting and bearing of children also 
takes time and is somewhat difficult 
to clock accurately. Even on an 
accelerated program, let’s place the 
emphasis where it belongs, and keep 
love, living and the pursuit of hap- 
piness off the assembly line. 

Splitting the second, like splitting 
the atom is a dangerous experi- 
ment. 


ARE 





The Burial of the Bishop 


By JoHN HazarD WILDMAN 


In those times the actual burial-service had to be read by the Anglican 
minister. ... And the clergyman wrote in his register: “Anno Domini 1781, 
January 22. Buried the Reverend Richard Challoner, a Popish priest and 
Titular Bishop of London and Salisbury, a very pious and good man, of great 
learning and extensive abilities.” 

—NMichael Trappes-Lomax: Bishop Challoner. 


Lx in the black Gothic shadows, 

Lie in the country church, 

Where the Age of Reason spreads her dim, timid glare 

In the magnificent dark of the Middle Ages, 

Lighting her face away from sanctity, 

Afraid of Him who speaks over the brooding of vast waters, 
Seeking truth in the feeble wick-fire of her own scant candle. 


Lie, old bishop, in the night and eclipse of your ene 

Before the high pulpit, 

Whence the periodic sentences 

Have strayed, untroubled, through the ranks of the sleepy congregations, 
Out of the door to the fragrant fields 

And dissolved unnoticed in the sun. 


Lie in your narrow black coffin, 

The long, dark home for your body, 

Hear the cadenced roll of the liturgy 
Promising resurrection, 

In the bold splendor 

Of words too expensive for you, old bishop, 
Mumbler of tavern-Masses, 

Hearer of dull, vicious sins, 

Statistically recounted in secret places. 


Lie still in the church, old bishop, 

Lie still, very still, 

And while the green fly buzzes between you and the drone of the service, 
Have all time all about you at once, 

Bell-loud, insistent, tumultuous, 

Mad with the ring of your Masses, 

Your stubborn-loved Masses, 

Before all this, and after, 

And all around it— 

And seeing the ornate mistakes of the moment, 
Wise, gentle old bishop, 

Safe in your darkness, smile. 





Stalin’s Table-Manners 


By HERMANN BORCHARDT 


ae emerged victorious from 
the den of the man-eater, Poly- 
phemus, after having stood by while 
half of his own companions had 
been sacrificed. Whether we shall 
win out in our gigantic life-and- 
death struggle with Russia depends 
on whether or not we act like 
Ulysses. 

Someone has remarked that we do 
act exactly like Ulysses. Did we not 
stand by while the bloodthirsty 
Georgian devoured the Poles, Serbs 
and Chinese. And to our question, 
what would the world plunderer 
give us in return for our sacrificed 
friends?, Stalin has the same an- 
swer ready which in the Odyssey 
Polyphemus gives to the most clever 
of the Hellenes: “You will be the 
last of the companions to be de- 
voured. That will be your present 
as my guest.” 

Nevertheless there are great dif- 
ferences between us and Ulysses. 
To begin with, Ulysses was never 
subject to the mental affliction un- 
der which we suffer and which lost 
the peace for us: I mean the collec- 
tive disease so masterfully decribed 
in Eugene Lyons’s Red Decade. In 
the second place, while Ulysses fre- 
quently lied, it is nowhere reported 
that he believed in his own lies: yet 
we still believe in the “The Big 





Mr. Truman’s report of the “atomic explo- 
sion” in Russia will revive interest in a pact 
with the Soviets. Hermann Borchardt warns 


us against wandering into the man-eater’s 
cave. 





Three” and “The United Nations.” 

Thirdly, Ulysses did not enter vol- 
untarily into the cave of Poly- 
phemus for the purpose of humiliat- 
ing the strongest of his friends as 
we did in the fall of 1943. Ulysses 
never deceived himself as to the na- 
ture and economy of the man-eater. 
He never called him his “gallant 
ally” or believed he could make a 
Big-Three Alliance with the robber 
and a half-eaten but still breathing 
companion. 

Finally, Ulysses never drank the 
narcotic potion as we have been do- 
ing since 1933 but the man-eater 
drank the wine of Ulysses. And 
though our hero went so far in his 
self-effacement as to call himself 
“nobody” (oudeis), we know that 
he did not do so out of stupidity or 
subservience. Thus Ulysses’ self- 
effacement is quite different from 
that of an American military court 
which sentenced a German village- 
mayor to five years in jail because 
this peasant called the Germans 
“America’s future allies.” 

From the angle of national-egois- 
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tic statesmanship, we could rather 
compare Winston Churchill with 
Ulysses. When, in the spring and 
summer of 1939, the British and the 
Nazi governments sent their dele- 
gates to Moscow to win Josef Stalin 
as an ally, Polyphemus demanded 
from both a very high price. Forty 
million “companions” should be de- 
livered to him: the Estonians, the 
Latvians, the Lithuanians, the Poles 
and one-fourth of all the Finns. At 
that time the American and British 
governments had already learned 
that the Soviets desired to obtain 
security not by a renewed League of 
Nations but by the expansion of Bol- 
shevism. 

The British Prime Minister, Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, hesitated all sum- 
mer to pay this price and alleged 
that he could not surrender inde- 
pendent nations such as Poland, the 
Baltic States and Finland to the 


mercies of Polyphemus. Thereupon 
Churchill accused him of weakness 
and incompetence as a statesman. 


There are situations, Churchill 
equivalently said, in which one can- 
not behave differently from Ulysses 
in the cave of Polyphemus. If at 
that time, in May or June, 1939, the 
Munich Man, Neville Chamberlain, 
had accepted the demands of the 
Soviet dictator, the results would 
have been quite different from those 
anticipated by Churchill—and thus 
our comparison of the British con- 
servative statesman with Ulysses is 
not altogether apt. 

What Stalin asked from England 
in the summer of 1939 was the right 
to occupy the above-mentioned na- 
tions by military force at a time to 
be decided by Stalin himself. “But 
these nations do not want to be oc- 
cupied; I asked them,” said Neville 
Chamberlain. Stalin’s rejoinder 
was: “Then I shall wait until Ger- 
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many occupies them and gains a 
strategic advantage over Russia.” 
Chamberlain made no reply to this 
remark but Winston Churchill 
maintained in Parliament that © 
Stalin was right and Neville Cham- 
berlain was wrong. 


A MERICANS should remember these 
events of the summer of 1939. On 
March 14, 1939, Hitler occupied 
Prague and subjugated Czechoslo- 
vakia. On March 18th, Lord Hali- 
fax, the British Foreign Minister, 
offered the Soviet Union a treaty to 
surround the German aggressor 
with a chain of French-British- 
Soviet alliances. The purpose of the 
proposed Three-Power Alliance was 
to “protect the independence of all 
States which may be threatened by 
aggression.” ; 

On March 21st, Hitler asked Po- 
land to cede to him an auto-road 
through the Polish corridor, the ter- 
ritory of the Free City of Danzig, 
and an alliance against the Soviet 
Union. The Poles refused after 
England guaranteed the security of 
the Polish (and Roumanian) terri- 
tory. By the end of March, Poland 
as well as Roumania were allies of 
England and France, but neither of 
these great Western powers consid- 
ered this combination sufficiently 
strong. Only if the Soviet Union 
would join the system of collective 
security would the preponderance 
of the Allies be great enough to stop 
the expansion of Hitler Germany. 

It cannot be repeated too often 
that England and France were per- 
fectly correct in this calculation. It 
is still true that an aggressor can- 
not be forced to keep the peace ex- 
cept by an overwhelming coalition 
directed against him. Had the So- 
viet Union entertained no other de- 
sire but to stop Hitler in his victory 
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march, it could have attained this 
at little cost by joining the Anglo- 
French alliance. But Stalin wanted 
something very different. 


As early as May, 1939, the Russian 
Foreign Minister Molotov informed 
the German Ambassador in Moscow 
that the Soviet Union wished to es- 
tablish “closer political relations” 
with Germany. Hitler hesitated for 
three months to accept the Russian 
proposal, but finally when the So- 
viet diplomats succeeded in making 
the Fuehrer believe that Russia was 
ready to make an alliance with Eng- 
land, Hitler accepted. On August 5, 
1939, the German Ambassador, 
Werner von der Schulenberg in- 
formed the Russian Foreign Office 
that he was empowered to negotiate 
a Russo-German alliance. On Au- 
gust 23d and in the succeeding three 
weeks Hitler threw into the jaws of 
Polyphemus, the Estonians and 
Latvians and Letts, the Poles and 
the Finns. 

What Stalin wanted in the sum- 
mer of 1939 appears clearly from 
the Anglo-Russian and the Russo- 
German negotiations. He did not 
wish to prevent Hitler’s threat of 
war but to divert it from Russia to 
the West. The capitalist powers, 
England, Germany and France 
should battle each other until 
wounded to the death and the Soviet 
Union would look on with amuse- 
ment. From the mountains of dead 
and the ensuing misery, Moscow 
thought, would emerge the fair 
flower of Communism. 

Whoever tries to find refuge in 
the cave of Polyphemus will always 
receive the same classic answer: 
“You will be the last of the com- 
panions to be devoured. That will 
be your present as my guest.” 

It has been claimed that Church- 
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ill, during the whole summer of 
1939, brooded over the idea of de- 
livering the Poles and Balts to the 
Georgian Polyphemus. He is sup- 
posed to have conjectured that Ger- 
many would not remain indifferent 
to this robbery. It would be even 
quicker if Stalin invaded the Baltic 
countries and Poland, and then the 
two gigantic armies would meet in 
deadly combat. He is thought to 
have mused over the blessing that 
would be bestowed on Europe and 
the British Empire if these two 
titans, Russia and Germany, would 
destroy each other or at least lose 
so much blood that a rearmed and 
revitalized Britain would emerge as 
Europe’s strongest power and arbi- 
trator. 


B. Winston Churchill was no in- 
nocent little damsel given to dream- 
ing. What he really thought was a 
much more correct picture of the 
situation. Churchill saw through 
Stalin’s scheme to shift the war to 
the West and he believed he could 
thwart it by offering him the Poles 
and the Balts. Then Germany and 
Russia would have a common fron- 
tier many hundred miles long, and 
conflict would be inevitable. The 
hatreds accumulated since 1933 
would very soon explode and the 
Western powers, though involved in 
the war by treaties, could sit on the 
side lines and wait. It was not to 
be expected that the wily Hitler 
would fight at the same time against 
the East and the West. On the con- 
trary, in case of a Russo-German 
conflict, one could expect that Hit- 
ler would make far-reaching con- 
cessions to the Western powers. 

I have already said that if, in- 
stead of Neville Chamberlain, the 
astute and experienced Churchill 
had been at the helm of British pol- 
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icy, the results would have been 
quite different. Had England in 
April surrendered the Poles and the 
Balts to Stalin, the Red Army would 
not have invaded those countries. 
But this we did not learn till several 
years later. In 1939, no one, except 
Stalin’s closest advisers, could know 
that. Nobody knew at that time 
that Stalin was ready to make any 
sacrifice to avoid war with Hitler. 
Had Neville Chamberlain sacrificed 
the Poles and the Balts at the right 
time (according to Churchill’s de- 
sire), he would have played Stalin’s 
game, for Molotov was waiting to 
divulge to Hitler the British offer 
and to ask the Germans what they 
were willing to sacrifice. 

In order to maintain peace with 
Russia and to defeat France, Hitler 
did not have to concede to Stalin as 
much as Churchill was ready to of- 
fer: in fact, he could have bought 
Stalin’s friendship at very slight 
cost. He could not get eastern Po- 
land but Hitler was realistic enough 
to recognize that Stalin could only 
win these regions by Bolshevization. 
But in unequivocal clauses of the 
secret treaty of August 23d, the 
Russian leader was forbidden to 
change the economic status quo in 
Finland and the Baltics. Hitler did 
what he could for the Baltic coun- 
tries and Finland. He saved them 
at least for a short period from total 
pauperization and barbarism by 
protecting the three classes which 
are the basis of a free state: the 
peasants, the artisans and the mer- 
chants. 


Now the question arises how, in 
the summer of 1939, the “compan- 
ions,” the Balts and the Finns and 
the Poles, which Polyphemus want-_ 
ed to devour, reacted. Did they or- 
ganize for mutual aid or appeal to 
a League of Nations? .Of course 
not; they had no faith in any cate- 
chism of the lie. They still were 
farmer nations, 


Tue question is easily answered. 
The Balts and the Finns submitted 
to Hitler, while the Polish govern- 
ment pursued throughout the sum- 
mer 2 megalomaniac and suicidal 
policy. The Poles knew as well as 
the Balts that a submission to Stalin 
would mean the extermination of 
the peasants, while submission to 
Hitler would mean only the loss of 
national independence—which is a 
tremendous difference. It would 
have been the duty of the Polish 
government to accept Hitler’s de- 
mand, even if it assumed that he 
would not treat Poland better than 
Czechoslovakia. 

If a State, with an economy 
based on artisans, farmers and mer- 
chants is compelled to choose ‘be- 
tween Fascism and Communism, it 
should, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, accept Fascism, as the Finns 
and Balts decided very reasonably. 
This truth also applies to the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, as well as to the 
Balkan peoples and the entire west 
and south of Europe, including the 
largest part of Germany. Political 
tyranny can be shaken off more eas- 
ily than economic oppression. 





Sigrid Undset’s Personal War 


By MARGARET R. GRENNAN 


HEN Sigrid Undset arrived in this 
country in 1940 after a difficult 
journey through Russia and the Far 
East, she brought with her impres- 
sions both fresh and bitter of the 
Nazi invasion of Norway. Her radio 
broadcasts, her lectures, and her 
book, Return to the Future, which 
told of her escape, were filled with 
comments on all things German, 
and they were alike in revealing a 
withering contempt and an implaca- 
ble hate. 

She felt her outspokenness would 
shock American audiences, and she 
was right. Of course no one was 
likely to underestimate how severe- 
ly she, as a Norwegian, had been 
provoked. No one could fail, either, 
to sympathize with her as an indi- 
vidual suffering the cruelest of 
losses. But the intensity of her 
feeling owas nevertheless  over- 
whelming to those who read her 
words. It was like the sudden, 
blasting heat of an opened furnace. 
It startled the imagination and ar- 
rested the judgment. 

At first her hatred centered, quite 
justly, in Nazism, but then it spilled 
over into the past and thrust for- 
ward into the future. If anything 
was more striking than the inten- 
sity of her feeling, it was its inclu- 
siveness. Nothing German escaped 


—art, manners, morals, even their 
“Christianity.” 

She who had so often analyzed 
fictional characters in the grip of 
hate, that most barren and destruc- 
tive emotion, was now its victim. 
The magnanimous spirit, the schol- 
arly mind, the generous heart were 
filled with venom. “We hate with 
full and passionate hearts.” The 
invasion of Norway had indeed giv- 
en her a mortal wound. 


Bu: because Sigrid Undset was a 
woman of heroic temper and one of 
the greatest writers of our times, 
nothing that clarifies her for us can 
be without interest. We return to 
her pronouncements on Germany 
not so much for their own sake— 
either to condemn, or to confirm, or 
to explain them—but primarily for 
the sake of the insight they give us 
into the unusual workings of a 
powerful spirit in unusual times. 
Hate, though by its very nature 





The puzzling problem of Sigrid Undset’s 
hatred of the Germans is here handled with 
sympathetic understanding. Dr. Grennan is 
Assistant Professor of English at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, and the author of William 
Morris: Medievalist and Revolutionary and 
The Heart of Newman’s Apologia. A pre- 
vious essay on hers, on C. S. Lewis, appeared 
in our issue of July, 1948. 
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founded on some form of error, can 
be as revealing as love. What she 
said of Germany, therefore, should 
be viewed against the foil of her de- 
votion to Norway. It should be 
noted that the savagery of her lan- 
guage in speaking of Deutschtum 
was marked by the same brilliant 
mastery of the word that was put 
to better use in her art. And the 
passion, almost uncontrolled, that 
left us staggered even while we un- 
derstood it, was the raw material 
out of which, in quieter days, she 
fashioned her profound novels. 


Sue once said that she felt as if 
she had lived in Norway for 2,000 
years. Few expressions could bet- 
ter suggest the special quality of her 
love for her country and of her his- 
toric imagination. Her fiction 
ranges through the whole history 
of that land—hback to the violence 
and heroism of saga days and down 
to the moral conflicts of our own 
times. Norway lives in her work. 
She seems to know, not merely to 
know about, Snorri Sturlason, 
Hakon the Good, Olav Trygveson, 
Aud the Deep-minded, and a host 
of others real and legendary. 

She penetrates the secret of Scan- 
dinavian greatness: its love of law 
as a social contract—not merely a 
collection of prohibitions — and its 
defense of human dignity in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. Her memory 
glows with what we often forget or 
never knew: the flourishing parlia- 
ment of early Iceland under its Nor- 
wegian settlers, the democratic 
“Things” of medieval Norway, and 
the determined struggles of the 
Danes for their orderly and gra- 
cious civilization. 

We never read a novel of hers 
without seeing more clearly the 
Norwegian scene—the snowcapped 


mountains of the north, the melting 
ice of the brief spring, the summers 
short and extraordinarily beautiful, 
the clear deep water of the fiords, 
the neat farms laboriously. won 
from the rocky soil, the well-tended 
cattle on the saeters, -and every- 
where the spirit of freedom, of life 
greatly valued because it has been 
so dearly bought. 


W uex the Germans invaded Nor- 
way, therefore, they invaded not 
only a country and a people, but 
they invaded a way of life. And 
they invaded Sigrid Undset’s very 
mind and heart. She struck back 
with all her strength. It was a per- 
sonal war. The broadcasts, the lec- 
tures, the articles, that came in a 
vehement spate, were the answer of 
an outraged spirit. 

Her anger soon enveloped not 
only the Nazis but all things Ger- 
man. If we remember the writings 
of these years as one long cry of 
pain, we can better understand why 
so capacious a mind and so mag- 
nanimous a spirit could find even 
temporary satisfaction in the super- 
ficiality of some of her statements 
on the historical position of her 
enemies. 

In the first place, though she de- 
nies that she holds racist theories 
about the Germans, her considera- 
tion of them as an “ethnic group” 
is merely a _ verbal distinction. 
Practically, she treats them as a 
“race.” To her they are not a 
group of human beings subject to 
all the temptations—and open to all 
the graces—of our common human- 
ity. She sees them all symbolized 
in the “Eternal German,” and her 
powerful vocabularly evokes the fig- 
ure: the blustering coward, igno- 
rant of law, desirous of power, 
faithless, neurotic, and obsessed 
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with a recurring dream of domina- 
tion. She sees this “Eternal Ger- 
man” from the earliest days of his 
history — the “forest-terrified Teu- 
ton.” - She reads his psychology in 
the false concept of obedience in the 
Niebelungenlied, in the “rat men- 
tality” of the Pied Piper story. 
She holds him responsible for the 
sick divisions of the Reformation 
and the frenzies of Romanticism. 
No evidence of his “treachery” es- 
capes her, even if it is hidden in the 
obscurities of a medieval chronicler. 
His religion too is suspect. In her 
opinion, though the German may be 
an “intensely and fanatically pious” 
Christian outwardly, he has really 
only a limited grasp of the concept 
of the brotherhood of Christ. His 
is a real failure tu understand the 
social aspects of Christianity. 


To her the Germans are a separate 
people, forever “sitting”’—not even 
standing—beyond the pale of West- 
ern Christian civilization. Between 
them and their northern neighbors 
there is a border line that “runs be- 
tween human souls,” “a frontier be- 
tween two incompatible casts of 
mind, two sets of ideals and aspira- 
tions too different ever to be 
merged or reconciled.” The Ger- 
mans are a sick race, she thinks— 
or rather, she knows—always given 
to excess, to emotional orgies, to 
blind acceptance of the will of the 
stronger and an insatiable desire to 
dominate the weaker. Her scorn 
spares neither the German Weltan- 
schauung nor the German physique. 
Her comments at times are cruelly 
personal—even when directed at an 
enemy so richly deserving her 
wrath. 

Perhaps nowhere does she show 
more clearly the bias of her thought 
than when she writes in terms of a 
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solution to the German problem 
after the war. Her answers are 
subtly and revealingly colored by 
despair, for her plans are so elabo- 
rate they would be impossible to re- 
alize. She would send thousands of 
psychiatrists to tend the millions of 
mentally ill. From this vast pro- 
gram of social hygiene, enough 
would be learned to counteract the 
“reactionary and destructive forces 
in all people.” Admirable—if pos- 
sible. 

But of the less visionary, but 
more immediately practicable plans 
of re-education through established 
or readily established agencies, she 
has little hope. She warns those 
“kind-hearted Americans who un- 
realistically dream of re-educating 
the Germans, that even the neigh- 
boring people who have known 
them for a millennium or more 
were always deceiving themselves 
when they hoped that the Germans 
had at long last become accessible 
to the spirit of democracy or devel- 
oped a taste for equality and the 
rights of man.” “This is a fact,” 
she says, “and there is nothing we 
can do about it.” Such hopeless- 
ness makes barren ground for any 
progress toward real peace. And 
Sigrid Undset was surely too good 
a psychologist not to know it. 


T nose who are familiar with her 
writing, however, know that she 
would be unlikely to produce any- 


thing on a small scale. As with her 
art, so with her hate—it is in heroic 
proportions. But a question inevi- 
tably arises. As an artist, she is 
profoundly Christian. At the heart 
of much of her propagandistic writ- 
ings, on the other hand, there is 
an assumption fundamentally non- 
Christian. (I am not talking here 
of the very legitimate reasons for 
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her anger at Nazism and the Nazis, 
but of her condemnation, almost in 
toto, of virtually everything Ger- 
man.) 

No Christian concept of man can 
exclude any group — however mis- 
led by false ideologies, however 
antipathetic—from the possibilities 
of growth and change under the in- 
fluence of wisdom and grace. There 
is no “Eternal German”—and no 
“Eternal Russian” either, for that 
matter. There is only eternal man, 
with all the possibilities of good and 
evil rooted in his fallen nature that 
has been so mercifully redeemed. 


Tus Sigrid Undset knows well in 
the moments when she is most her- 
self. Her novels are her best wit- 
nesses. Again and again in them 
she treats of the poisonous effects of 
hate. Gunnar’s Daughter is a mas- 
terpiece in the study of that venom 
working in the soul. So is the mag- 
nificent portrait of Olav in The 
Master of Hestviken. She treats 
love superbly because she has 
plumbed its antithesis. But when 
she was overwhelmed by the 
troubles of her time she very nat- 
urally forgot her artist’s detach- 
ment. She reacted like the Irish 
king of old who would gladly be- 
come a Christian—that is, all of him 
but his good right arm. That he 
wished left pagan, the better to seek 
vengeance on his enemies. 

Had she the detachment of quiet- 
er days, she might have seen her 
position as not unlike that of a 
character in a hypothetical novel of 
her own. One of the most power- 
ful of her themes is the struggle be- 
tween nature and grace — fallen 
man’s answer to the essential chal- 
lenge of Christianity: how to raise 
our natural impulses to a supernat- 
ural level. The difficulty is never 


easily resolved in her books any 
more than it is in life. (And per- 
haps this spiritual realism is one of 
the secrets of the power her art ex- 
erts.) 

It is only at the end of her days 
that Kristin Lavransdatter accepts 
and understands the cross. Olav 
Audunsson has an even more ardu- 
ous journey. But even when these 
characters are most the victims of 
their nature and most at odds with 
the supernatural ideal, they have 
moments of insight in which they 
clearly recognize their true posi- 
tions and the price they pay for 
their willfulness. 

In the real and bitter situation in 
which she found herself, Sigrid 
Undset had every natural reason to 
hate. It would have required noth- 
ing short of heroic sanctity to re- 
act in any way other than she did. 
But she too had flashes in which she 
acknowledged the ideal position of 
perfect charity — “Hatred and re- 
venge are but sterile passions.” 
Nevertheless she lapsed back imme- 
diately into very human and thor- 
oughly understandable rebellion. 


S) HE usually grants to her heroines 
—even to the violent Vigdis—some 
quiet time in after years, in which, 
all passion spent, they see things in 


more just perspective. Perhaps 
when the great novelist herself re- 
turned to Norway and received, so 
deservedly, the Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Olaf—an honor recall- 
ing by its name the medieval king 
and hero she loved so well—she too 
turned over in her mind the bitter 
issues of our day and came to a 
more compassionate view. 

But whatever her final position, 
and however mistaken some of us 
may feel she was in giving such 
vehement expression to an _ all- 
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embracing hate, she herself was a 
deeply sympathetic character. She 
served her country well. And she 
served us too. She wanted us to see 
how the antagonism to all things 
German felt by the invaded coun- 
tries was a fact to be reckoned with 
in any program of reconstruction. 
She made that fact most articulate. 
And no one can forget that she al- 
ways carried the terrible burden of 
her loss—the death of her son An- 
ders in the defense of Norway. 
Like the women of the sagas who 
remembered the wrongs done them, 
and even drew strength from the re- 
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membrance, she fed silently on the 
recollection of a day in the spring 
of 1940 when a Norwegian group 
was overwhelmed in an attempt, as 
valiant as it was impossible, to stem 
the invading hordes. 

She was too honest to pretend a 
charity she did not feel; too Chris- 
tian not to acknowledge her own 
failure. How revealing of the inner 
conflict within that powerful and 
gifted nature is her cry that is only 
half a prayer since it springs from 
despair of an answer: “O God, save 
us from denying the Germans our 
help.” 


Vigil of All Souls 


By ANTHONY J. JULIANO 


Te million souls cried out to me at night 

And begged for love and prayers to heal their tears— 

Ten million voices rustling in my dreams 

Like twirling leaves that scuttle helplessly 

In bleak November’s haunting requiem. 

Ten million hearts I saw in chains of blood, 

And one among the host arose in pain: 

Ora pro nobis echoed near the sky-— 

Ora pro nobis struck the napping world, 

Unveiling eyes where slumber reigned too long. 
I vowed the men of earth would hear their plea 
And shake the stars with hymns to make them free. 





The Trappistines Arrive 


A New Migration of Saints and Strangers 


By EpNA MariE CONLAN 


HEN the H.M.S. Britannic en- 

tered New York harbor the first 
Saturday in October it was almost 
journey’s end for the largest group 
of pilgrims ever to leave the Bay 
State for Ireland. With them came 
a very distinctive party of passen- 
gers on their way to a new home in 
the United States. They were four- 
teen Cistercian nuns of the Strict 
Observance, usually known as the 
Trappistines. 

The ardently apostolic Archbish- 
op of Boston, Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, has invited this ancient 
order to set up an enclave in a dio- 
cese once peopled by Congregation- 
alist “saints and strangers.” The 
first community in North America 
was established at St. Romuald 
near Quebec in 1902 but never be- 
fore this have they maintained a 
foundation in the United States. 
This historic event is of course 
chiefly interesting to Catholics of 
the Boston archdiocese, since the 
Sisters have .a monastery waiting 
for them in the adjoining towns of 
Wrentham-Franklin in Massachu- 
setts, in a secluded spot off Route 1, 
on the Boston-Providence turnpike. 





Archbishop Cushing of Boston has written 
a new chapter in American Church history 
by inviting a community of Irish Cistercian 
nuns to labor and pray at a modern abbey in 
Wrentham, Massachussetts. Now Boston has 
everything, “even women who don’t talk”! 





But the entire country, our non- 
Catholic brethren as well, has an in- 
timate stake in the establishment in 
the Boston Archdiocese of an order 
which has made work—hard, man- 
ual labor—a kind of minor sacra- 
ment, 

In the completeness of their de- 
tachment and dedication, in their 
utter farewell to all this world holds 
dear, the Trappistine nuns trace 
their origin back almost a thousand 
years to the founding of the famous 
old abbey of La Trappe in France 
where their order had its beginning. 
Their spirit was born five hundred 
years before that with St. Benedict, 
the father of monasticism. The 
rule he wrote in Latin for his own 
monastery at Monte Cassino in the 
sixth century remains (and prob- 
ably will remain) the Western 
standard for all spiritual strivings. 
In his rule, work and prayer inces- 


An alumna of Regis College, Weston, Mass., Edna Marie Conlan 
is on the staff of the Boston Pilot. She was a member of the 
pilgrimage to Ireland and returned with the Trappistines. 
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sant and interchanging become an 
indistinguishable unity. Since his 
day the record of monasticism has 
been one of rise and fall—of perse- 
cution and catacomb survival-—of 
surrender to the spirit of the times 
and restoration. 


Tau Cistercian Sisters have, like 
their brother monks, been laboring 
in Europe’s vineyard for centuries. 
With the co-operation of St. Ste- 
phen Harding, Abbot of Citeaux, 
their organization first took form in 
the year 1125 in the Diocese of 
Langres (now Dijon). 

The Cistercians of the twelfth 
century are in fact a Benedictine 
“reform.” Appalled by the laxity 
which had crept into the order of 
Cluny, St. Robert, Abbot of Mo- 
lesme, retired into the solitude of 
Citeaux and there the austere ob- 
servance of St. Benedict was re- 
stored. As a rebuke to the en- 
feebled old order a white habit was 
substituted for the black and the 
order entered upon its Golden Age. 

During the French Revolution 
they like many other religious came 
close to the brink of dissolution. 
They were obliged to flee the coun- 
try but found a home and refuge at 
the monastery of La Sainte Volonté 
de Dieu at Bas-Valais, Switzerland, 
organized by Dom Augustin de Le- 
strange. Here they were permitted 
to remain for three brief years but 
then had to trek across the face of 
Europe courageously following in 
the footsteps of the Trappist monks. 

It wasn’t until 1816 that they 
were permitted to return to France 
where they took up their abode at 
Forges near La Trappe. From that 
time on to the present day their 
progress has been almost miracu- 
lous as they spread not only 
throughout France but the rest of 
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the civilized world as well. Since 
the reunion of the three congrega- 
tions of La Trappe in 1892 the or- 
der has been known by its official 
title, the Reformed Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance. 


oo constitution of the Trappis- 
tines, founded on the Benedictine 
rule, is called the “Charter of Char- 
ity.” The ideal and objective of 
their life of holy charity is to make 
reparation to God for the sins of the 
world. This tradition, the newest 
community in the order will con- 
tinue when they reach the monas- 
tery which has been prepared for 
them in the towns of Wrentham- 
Franklin in the southeast corner of 
the great Archdiocese of Boston. 

There amid the rolling plains of 
the Bay State they will find the most 
modern monastery in the entire 
world. Against a background of 
twentieth-century inventions and 
labor-saving devices they will fol- 
low their ancient rule of life. Once 
they have crossed the modern 
threshold of the two-story stone edi- 
fice, lost to the outside world for- 
ever, they will pray for vocations 
for the Archdiocese at the special 
request of Archbishop Cushing. 

Originally, the valiant group in- 
cluded six Americans: Sister M. 
Michael of South Carolina, Sister M. 
Stephen of Brooklyn, Sister M. Paul 
of New York City, Sister M. Celsus 
of Mound, Minn., Sister M. Andrew 
of Union City, N. J., and Sister M. 
Edmund of Providence, R. I.; one 
Canadian, Sister M. Emmanuel of 
Moncton, New Brunswick; and nine 
representatives of the Emerald Isle: 
Mother St. John, Mother Dolores, 
Mother Bernard, Mother Agnes, 
Mother Imelda, Sister Patrick, Sis- 
ter Veronica, Sister Francis and Sis- 
ter Joseph. 





THE TRAPPISTINES ARRIVE 


At their new abbey constructed 
at the cost of $300,000 through the 
generous co-operation of Arch- 
bishop Cushing and the Right Rev. 
Dom Edmund Futterer, O.C.S.O., 
Abbot of Our Lady of the Valley 
Abbey in Valley Falls, R. I, the 
sisters will divide their day into 
seven hours for sleep, seven hours 
for prayer including attendance at 
Mass and the saying of divine office, 
one hour for meals, four hours of 
study and five for manual labor. 
For God’s greater honor and glory 
and the salvation of souls they will 
follow the Benedictine rule for a 
perfect life as practiced by the 
primitive Church. 


Wen monastic habits of white 
coarse wool with a black scapular 
girded by a black leather cincture, 
the black-veiled Sisters live a strict 
community life which follows a rule 
of perpetual silence except in rare 
cases when permission to talk is 
granted by the superior. 

Their day begins at two in the 
morning when they rise from their 
iron cot with its “spring” of boards 
and its mattress of firmly packed 
straw to sing the praises of the 
Lord. During the lonely watches 
of the night, in commemoration of 
the early Christians who main- 
tained vigils, they chant the divine 
office. At the crowing of the cock— 
daybreak—candles flicker on their 
simple altar as they assemble for 
Mass. At its conclusion they are 
permitted their first food of the day 
—on fast days two or three ounces 
of dark bread and coffee, called 
“frustulum”; at all other times, six 
ounces. 

The menu of the entire commu- 
nity is based on a vegetarian diet 
and only those who are infirm and 
in ill health are permitted to eat 
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either meat or fish. Each nun has 
her individual “china” consisting of 
two aluminum bowls, a brown pot- 
tery mug and a wooden place-set.. 
During their meals they sit atten- 
tively listening to the spiritual read- 
ing for the day. 


Ben to living in European 
convents, this newest band of Cis- 
tercian nuns will find it a little hard 
to adapt themselves to the many 
modern gadgets in the Abbey in 
Wrentham. Equipped with central 
heating which radiates through the 
floors and fluorescent lighting, elec- 
tric stoves, huge pressure cookers, 
electric washing machines and 
mangles, the monastery in its out- 
ward appearances, alone, will be a 
far cry from the convents of Europe 
and the Continent. But in these fea- 
tures only do contrasts prevail for 
in their spirit and in their rule they 
will be back with St. Bernard and 
his disciples following the primi- 
tive life of the early Church. 

The well-balanced life of these re- 
ligious, including prayer, study and 
work has often been described as 
the most austere in the Church. 
But nowhere will one find a greater 
peace and contentment than in a 
Trappistine convent. These holy 
women have found the key to suc- 
cessful living — complete self-sur- 
render. Their monasteries are 
houses of peace, happiness and spir- 
itual joy. 


D ESPITE the rigors and the severity 
of its rules, the community finds it 
impossible to accept all the candi- 
dates who wish to join its ranks. 
Many seek to enter but compara- 


tively few are chosen. In fact sta- 
tistics show that only one out of 
four applicants is accepted. From 
the time one enters to the day of 
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perpetual vows eight years are al- 
lowed to elapse. The period of pos- 
tulancy lasts from six to eight 
months and the novitiate a year and 
a half longer. Those who take per- 
petual vows must have reached the 
age of twenty-one. The order holds 
a record for longevity; it is most un- 
usual for a member to die early in 
life. 

In their age-old history the Trap- 
pistines have given many saints to 
God and the Church and in their 
new abbey in Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, far off the beaten path, 
they will kneel in silence before the 
Tabernacle pleading the cause of 
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their adopted countrymen — this 
community so recently arrived from 
Ireland. 

They, like Ernest Dowson in his 
celebrated poem, the “Carthusians,” 
have found the key to victory— 
their only way to happiness in a 
life of complete renunciation: 


“Ye shall prevail at last! surely ye 
shall prevail! 
Your silence and austerity shall 
win at last: 
Desire and mirth, the world’s 
ephemeral lights shall fail, 
The sweet star of your queen is 
never overcast.” 


The Call 


By A PROTESTANT MOTHER 


= calleth unto thee and thou must go... 


Nor would I stay thy step. . 


. for this I know 


That when soft candles light that altar fair, 

And when evening vespers call, thou wilt be there. . 
Teach me to say anew, “Thy will be done.” ... 

In prayer thou wilt come to me... 


Thou art still my son. 


Hidden thou art in folds of sacred vestments... 
It is alone the face of Christ we see... 

And when thy consecrated hands in prayer 

Are lifted ... I know thou wilt think of me.. 
Knowing it is through thee His work is done 


I humbly pray . . . God love . 


Still my son. 


.. and keep...thee... 





Juan Donoso Cortes 


Prophet of Our Time 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


66B,,UROPEAN society is dead... . 
Here is why the approaching 
catastrophe will be the catastrophe 
par excellence of history: Individ- 
uals can save themselves, but soci- 
ety is lost not because there is no 
possibility of its being saved but be- 
cause, according to my, way of 
thinking, it does not wish to be 
saved. There is no salvation for so- 
ciety because we do not wish to 
make Christians of our children, 
nor will we ourselves be true Chris- 
tians. There is no salvation for so- 
ciety because the Catholic spirit, the 
sole spirit of life, does not vivify 
everything, because it does not vivi- 
fy education, government, social in- 
stitutions, laws, and manners.” 
These words were spoken not this 
year or last, but just a century ago, 
in 1849, by Juan Donoso Cortés, 
Marquis de Valdegamas, outstand- 
ing Catholic layman of Spain. 
Donoso Cortés, was widely known 
throughout Europe in his day. To 
Catholics and conservatives he was 
the champion of right order and of 
authority; to Liberals he was the 
enemy of all progress whose cogent 
arguments could not be ignored; to 





Only a handful of men in Europe a hun- 
dred years ago dared dispute the Liberal 
dogma that workers were condemned by a 
relentless natural law to work for starvation 
wages, or that property was more sacred than 
human life. Donoso Cortés was one of these 
men. 





Socialists he was a terrifying critic 
who insisted that their system was 
the result of Liberalism as “the cub 
wolf is the offspring of the mother 
wolf.” 

In the last years of his short life, 
from the Revolution of 1848 till his 
death in 1853, Donoso Cortés pic- 
tured European civilization in terms 
quite similar to those used by the 
American hierarchy in describing 
our own secularistic civilization last 
November. He called it “an age of 
utilitarian systems, of great devel- 
opments in commerce, an age of in- 
dustrial madness, of the insolence of 
the rich and the impatience of the 
poor.” 

It was an age, he believed, when 
civilization was in its twilight, when 
the darkness of a new barbarian age 
—that of godless Socialism—was 
creeping over the ruins of a deca- 
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dent Europe. It was an age of “cold 
war,” to use our contemporary 
term. “The world stands between 
peace and war,” Donoso wrote 
shortly before his death. “It is not 
at peace, for its spirit is at war; it is 
not at war, for its arms are laid 
down. It is in a permanent state of 
discord and dispute, a peace un- 
worthy of men, a true war of 
women.” 


Donoso believed the days ahead 
threatened to be dark. For he be- 
lieved that the moral fiber of Europe 
was rotten. She had lost her belief 
in God and in original sin, two be- 
liefs which Donoso insisted were at 
the core of Christian civilization. 
Europeans of his day believed that 
man could build his own secular 
civilization without divine help— 
and the result was a modern Tower 
of Babel. Men had lost all sense of 
moral responsibility for their hu- 
man actions; real liberty had been 
sacrificed for anarchical chaos; the 
family was no longer a solid unit of 
society; government had lost its au- 
thority, for the rulers did not know 
how to rule and the citizens did not 
know to obey. 

Therefore, Donoso told the Span- 
ish Cortés in his famous speech on 
“Dictatorship” in 1849: “The way 
is prepared for a gigantic tyrant, 
colossal, universal, immense. Con- 
sider it carefully, Gentlemen, there 
is no longer any power of resist- 
ance, physical or moral.” 

Into the political vacuum cre- 
ated by Europe’s decadent Liberal- 
ism the Spanish marquis expected 
one of two political entities to rush. 
One might be Socialism, the logical 
conclusion to which Liberal doc- 
trines led, a new form of tyranny 
which would crush true liberty to 
death. The other possibility was the 
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Russian nation, much more closely 
akin to Socialism, Donoso held, 
than people realized. 

England alone could resist this 
“semi-civilized people” under the 
Tsarist tyranny, and English sur- 
vival could do no more than post- 
pone the Russification of Europe, 
Donoso believed, unless England 
became Catholic. For Catholicism 
alone had the complete answer “to 
the socialist and revolutionary doc- 
trine” of his day. 

It is well to know something more 
of this man who fell into oblivion 
because his prophecy of disaster 
was not as quickly realized as he 
thought it would be. It is well to 
know him better because he under- 
stood the vitiating core of a Liber- 
alism which his contemporaries 
rather naively applauded. Louis 
Veuillot, Catholic lay leader of 
France and editor of Univers, ob- 
served of Donoso that “no one else 
has so profoundly drawn attention 
to the sickness of society, nor so 
clearly shown its source and its ex- 
tent.” Donoso’s chief mistake was 
in miscalculating the speed at which 
the disintegration of European 
Christian civilization was taking 
place. 

His was the clearest voice—al- 
most the only one of the time— 
pointing out that the new tyranny 
of Socialism! would inevitably re- 
sult from Liberalism, as Pope Pius 
XII observed four years ago that the 
result of Liberalism is “a world 
which for brutality and barbarity, 
for its achievement to destruction 
and ruin, but above all for its tragic 

1 At the time Donoso spoke and wrote of 
Socialism, Karl Marx was an obscure editor of 
a radical little paper in the Rhineland. Com- 
munism, as distinct from less radical Social- 
ism, was still a product of the future. The 
Socialism of which Donoso wrote was asso- 


ciated chiefly with French radicals—especially 
with Proudhon. 
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disunity and insecurity has never 
known an equal.” A century ago 
Donoso Cortés was a voice crying 
in the wilderness of Liberalism, 
pointing out the path his contempo- 
raries were traveling. 


Donoso CorTEs was educated in 
the Liberal tradition he condemned 
so vigorously in later life. Working 
under the renowned José Quintana, 
he finished his formal university 
studies at the age of sixteen, a firm 
admirer of the French rationalists 
of the eighteenth century and a bril- 
liant young exponent of their ideas. 
At the age of nineteen he was given 
the professorship vacated by Quin- 
tana, and for the rest of his life he 
was a leading figure in Spanish in- 
tellectual affairs. 

Within another four years he had 
attracted the attention of the king 
by a brilliant essay on the succes- 
sion question, then the most press- 
ing issue in Spain, and at the age 
of twenty-three he was given a po- 
sition in the Spanish ministry. 
From then until shortly before his 
death, Donoso Cortés served his 
country in various roles: as secre- 
tary to the queen-widow, tutor to 
Isabella II, representative in the 
Spanish Cortes, minister in various 
cabinets, and ambassador to Berlin 
and to Paris. 

Through these years Donoso 
moved intellectually from his Lib- 
eral position into one that was more 
and more Catholic. His searching 
mind came to see that back of the 
political troubles of his day lay the 
theological and philosophical errors 
of those very rationalists whom he 
had studied under Quintana. Con- 
tinuous study led him to conclude 
that the Liberalism and the Social- 
ism whose political and social prac- 
tices he now condemned stemmed 


from the “intellectual revolution” 
of the eighteenth century. 

He viewed his “conversion” to the 
Catholic position, in about 1847, as . 
a sudden thing. He observed of 
himself, in a letter written to a 
friend in 1849: “Two things have 
saved me: the delicate sentiment I 
have always had for moral beauty, 
and a tenderness of heart approach- 
ing real weakness; the first made 
me admire Catholicism, the second 
caused me, in time, to love it.” 


Hs brother’s death, Donoso main- 
tained, was the event which brought 
about his final “conversion” to full 
Catholicism. “The mystery of my 
conversion,” he wrote, “is a mys- 
tery of love. I did not love God; he 
wished me to love Him, and I loved 
Him, and I was converted through 
love.” Though this awareness of 
loving God and His Church was a 
sudden thing for Donoso, still the 
fact is that he had been moving in- 
tellectually in that direction ever 
since his youth. His progress to- 
ward the Catholic position had been 
accelerated by the upset conditions 
and the revolutions he witnessed in 
the middle of the century. From 
1843 until 1847 he wrote nothing; 
and when he began to write again 
in 1847 it was as a zealous—too 
zealous, many Catholics thought— 
member of the Church. 

In the last six years of his life he 
sought to apply Catholic theology 
to the European scene and to ana- 
lyze the cause of Europe’s deca- 
dence in theological terms. There 
was, he could therefore write in 
1852, “a radical contradiction and 
an invincible repugnance” between 
the Liberal doctrines he expressed 
as a youth and his later thoughf. 
For he had been completely con- 
verted away from the rationalism 
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and the Liberalism of his youth, 
and he closed his years and came to 
be remembered in history as a vehe- 
ment critic of Socialism and Lib- 
eralism. 


Dence was a finely cut figure of 
his Romantic age. Almost effemi- 
nate in appearance—as judged by 
today’s standards—his speech and 
his writing were strong and virile. 
Metternich, perhaps the most im- 
portant European of the early nine- 
teenth century, called him the best 
orator Europe had seen in a cen- 
tury. Donoso crusaded with his 
tongue and his pen, and his fight 
for the Church and for truth was 
conducted with the same big, bold 
strokes as his forebears’ crusade 
against the Moor had been. 
Donoso’s speech is oratorical, his 
writing is polemical. He paints in 
sweeping strokes with a big brush, 


and he works in deep colors. His 
speech is therefore full of over- 


statements, of arresting phrases 
which convey the truth accurately 
enough when they are kept in con- 
text and understood as addressed 
to his opponents, but which appear 
indefensible when they are pulled 
out of their setting and examined 
syllable by syllable. 

He knew what he was doing when 
he painted in extremes; he realized 
that he was presenting his side of 
the case, pleading as a lawyer in 
the court of public opinion for the 
Church and for God. He therefore 
protested that his works were not 
intended as theological treatises to 
be studied in the seminaries. They 
were meant not for the convinced 
Catholic but for the secular Euro- 
pean who inhabited the market 
place and the rostrum. 

They were meant to present to 
such people, in strong phrases they 
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could not ignore, the contrast be- 
tween the Catholic position and the 
Liberal, between a truly Christian 
civilization and the one in which 
Europeans then lived. Thus when 
he told Liberals of his day, “you 
are not free, but slaves; true lib- 
erty resides in the saints,” he was 
speaking truly enough but not with 
the care of a logician. He did not 
deny free will to the Liberals; he 
merely asserted that Liberalism was 
not true liberty. 

Donoso Cortés drew a sharp line 
of distinction between what he 
called Catholic civilization and that 
of the rationalists—which the bish- 
ops so well call secularism today. 
Men of his time, he argued, must 
choose between these two civiliza- 
tions. “The one is error, the other 
is truth; the one is bad, the other 
good. Between them man must 
make a supreme choice, and, this 
choice made, proclaim one and con- 
demn the other entirely and with- 
out reserve.” 

These words he wrote to another 
outstanding layman, Comte Charles 
Montalembert of France, who was 
trying heroically to find a modus 
vivendi between the Church and the 
secular nineteenth century. Donoso 
pointed out to Montalembert that 
man is inclined to evil as a result 
of original sin, that both reason and 
free will are vitiated, that man 
needs divine assistance for good 
living. Secular civilization, on the 
other hand, holds that man is by 
nature perfect, that the will is in- 
nately good and human nature is 
capable of becoming infallible. 
“But,” he concluded, “when the will 
is emancipated from God and when 
reason is emancipated from the 
Church, error and evil reign with- 
out hindrance in the world.” 

The errors of his age of secular- 
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ism are infinite in number, Donoso 
said, but they reduce themselves to 
two: the denial of God and the af- 
firmation of the “immaculate con- 
ception” of all men, which is the 
Liberal denial of original sin. From 
these two basic errors he draws 
forth, in rigorously logical fashion, 
all the social and political errors of 
his day. He describes his age as a 
time when men were frantically in- 
terested in material things, the 
wealthy in getting more wealth and 
the poor in getting a larger share 
of it. 


Bors classes, Donoso complained, 
were interested only in the body, 
while they ignored or denied the 
soul. Both classes pushed God back 
into His heaven by denying His 
governance over His_ creatures. 
They agreed, too, in confining reli- 
gion to the sacristy and denying it 
any part in man’s economic and po- 
litical life, 

Donoso claimed that rich and 
poor alike erred in believing that 
the right political arrangements 
and the right social reform would 
bring about a heaven on earth: the 
rich thinking it would be the Lib- 
eral society, the poor thinking it 
would be Socialism. Economic re- 
form, he insisted, was important— 
but not nearly so important as re- 
ligious and moral reform. 

“Economic reforms are not a suf- 
ficient remedy for this evil” (the 
condition of Europe), he told the 
Spanish Cortes; “nor is the fall of 
one government and its replacement 
by another any remedy. The funda- 
mental error in this matter is the 
belief that the evils which Europe 
suffers come from governments. .. . 
The evil is much more profound, 
much deeper. It is not in govern- 
ments, it is in the governed; the 


evil is that people have become un- 
governable. The true cause of this 
grave and profound evil is that the 
idea of divine authority and human. 
authority has disappeared.” 

Donoso frequently pointed out 
that both rich and poor; both Lib- 
erals and Socialists, made the seri- 
ous mistake of forgetting that men 
are not naturally good and that so- 
ciety therefore always needs author- 
ity and power to make them be- 
have. This authority may be re- 
ligious, or it may be legal and physi- 
cal. As the one kind of authority 
is effective, the other can be relaxed. 
When religion is ignored, then dic- 
tatorial government becomes neces- 
sary to prevent society from disinte- 
grating into anarchy. 

In his famous speech on “Dic- 
tatorship,” previously referred to, 
Donoso told his listeners: “Only 
two kinds of repression are possible, 
Gentlemen: the one interior, the 
other exterior, religious repression 
and political repression. They are 
of such a nature that when the re- 
ligious thermometer rises the ther- 
mometer of [political] repression 
falls, and when the religious ther- 
mometer falls the political ther- 
mometer—political repression, tyr- 
anny—increases. It is a law of hu- 
man nature, a law of history.” 


Te Europe of his day, 1849, is 
therefore sliding into tyranny, the 
tyranny of one in some places and 
of a particular group or a mob in 


others. Donoso prophesied that 
governments would all have to be- 
come more authoritarian because 
of the continued secularization of 
religious thought that had been pro- 
ceeding ever since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“It is necessary,” he concluded, 
“that the political thermometer con- 





tinue to mount, because the re- 
ligious thermometer will continue to 
fall. [Political authority) will con- 
tinue to increase.” He was firmly 
convinced that permanent dictator- 
ship in the various European coun- 
tries would issue from the crisis of 
his day. 

Europe’s only escape from this 
law of history leading it into au- 
thoritarian government, Donoso 
insisted, lay in revitalizing its Chris- 
tian institutions. This meant re- 
nouncing the secularist civilization 
of the Liberals and returning to a 
truly Christian—which for him was 
Catholic—way of life. It meant 
something more basic than finding 
new political institutions or passing 
new tariff regulations. Here is 
where Donoso differed from the 
more liberal Catholics, such as 
Frédéric Ozanam and Montalem- 
bert. 

“I have no faith, nor any confi- 
dence in the political action of these 
good Catholics,” he wrote to Msgr. 
Gaume in 1849. “All their efforts 
for the reform of society by means 
of public institutions, that is to say 
by means of assemblies and govern- 
ments, will turn out perpetually 
useless.” What is needed, he went 
on, is a change of society itself and 
a basically altered view of God and 
of man. 


a, the last year of his life Donoso 
wrote a long letter to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes in which he denied 
that he wanted to return to the Mid- 


die Ages. Then he outlined the ele- 
ments of medieval civilization 
which he believed were true for any 
time. In the first place, the secu- 
laristic idea that creation is divided 
into three distinct fields (heaven 
where God rules, the sanctuary 
where the Church rules, and the rest 
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of the world where man rules) must 
be given up. Creation is all one 
piece, he claimed, and God cannot 
be pushed out of any part of it. 

Secondly, he believed that the 
only form of government which 
could avoid tumult and revolution 
was a limited monarchy, similar to 
modern England’s or the medieval 
Empire. Thirdly, he insisted that 
the Church could not reconcile it- 
self with modern concepts of lib- 
erty, for any reconciliation would be 
based on the false assumption that 
the modern idea of liberty was true. 
Establish the true religion, he said, 
and true liberty will automatically 
be realized. Fourthly, he stressed 
the importance of the family as the 
basic social unit, and of property as 
necessary for the preservation of the 
family. 


Donoso CorTEs was an acute and 
courageous critic of the age in 
which he lived. He was acute be- 
cause he saw the basic fallacies un- 
derlying the liberalism ? of his time 
and he saw the results to which it 
must ineyitably lead. He was cou- 
rageous because he was almost 
alone in decrying these evils which, 
strange as it seems today, were 
looked upon as beneficent progress 
in his day. 

Only a handful of men in Europe 
dared dispute the Liberal dogma 
that workers were condemned by an 
inexorable natural law to work for 
starvation wages, or that property 
was more sacred than human life. 
Donoso was one of these men. Only 
a handful of men in Europe dared to 
say that Socialism was evil precise- 


2 The Liberalism the read- 


the same as the liberalism of a Don Luigi 
Sturzo, or a Truman, or a Bidault. The term 
was first used in Spain, incidentally, as the 
title of a book by a Jesnit: Liberalism Is a Sin. 
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ly because it accepted the errors of 
Liberalism and brought them to 
a logical conclusion. Donoso Cortés 
had the courage to be one of these 
few men. 

His criticisms were those of the 
orator and debater. He frequently 
oversimplified issues. Drawing his 
picture only in white and black, he 
failed to find any white outside the 
visible Catholic Church. He there- 
fore failed to see that there was 
such a thing as “bourgeois virtue” 
or “bourgeois strength” that would 
keep Liberalism alive another sev- 
enty-five years after his death. His 
indictment of his age, therefore, be- 
came paradoxically truer of West- 
ern civilization after his death than 
it had been when he made it. Per- 
haps Donoso sensed this, for he 


SILENCE 







Silence 


By EpitnH TATUM 


Mosc is made by silent things 
Fragile as wind-notes passing by, 
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wrote to a friend in 1851: “I have 
faith in my ideas; but, as I have 
already told you, my ideas cannot 
triumph until after the deluge, 
which should arrive but has not yet 
come.” 


F we years after Donoso’s death 
Louis Veuillot, who agreed with the 
Spaniard in his indictment of secu- 
larism, wrote that “the name of 
Donoso Cortés will not perish; it 
will grow. His thought, far from 
going into oblivion, will acquire 
greater influence as the symptoms 
that he foresaw manifest themselves 
to us.” Europe and America have 
moved — more slowly than he 
thought, to be sure—but with dead- 
ly trueness in the direction he point- 
ed out a century ago. 


Or where sea gulls against the sky 


Trace melodies with graceful wings. 


The distant stars form symphonies; 


There are grave chorals of the hills, 
And blended where the moon’s song spills 


Are diapasons of the seas. 


But he who would this music hear 


Must cleanse his mind from dust of earth 
And in himself give mystic birth 


To dreams which make such singing clear. 






The Most Massing Link 


By BroTHer H. Gerarpus, F.S.C. 


enna pu BELLAyY, the French 
poet, is for us a model of self- 
education, and an outstanding ex- 
emplar of the successful will-to- 
power. Unschooled in Greek until 
his twentieth year, he achieved an 
unparalleled distinction in the most 
learned Hellenistic group of his day, 
the Pliéiade; all this in spite of an 
early death. His educational aspira- 
tions, which seem especially well- 
balanced when contrasted with the 
chaotic turmoil of present-day elec- 
tivism, is enlightening: 


“Je me feray scavant en la philoso- 


phie, 

En la mathematique et medicine 
aussy; 

Je me feray légiste, et d’un plus 
haut soucy 

Apprendray les secrets de la thé- 
ologie. 

Du lut et du pinceau jesbatteray 
ma vie, 

De Vescrime et du bal. 
couray ainsy 

Et me vantois en moy d’apprendre 
tout cecy. 


Je dis- 





Theology is essential to a liberal educa- 
tion. Why do most Catholic schools admit 
only seminarians to their theological courses? 





“Pll teach myself to know philoso- 

phy, 

And medicine and mathematics, 
too; 

I'll study law, and with more awe- 
some view 

Will learn the secrets of the- 
ology. 

My life I'll joy with lute and paint- 
er’s brush, 

With fencing and the dance. 
Through these I’ll rush, 

And praise myself with well- 
earned vanity.” 


Ti is notable among other things 
that for Du Bellay, poetry and 
painting were essential to a com- 
plete education along with the more 
fundamental philosophy and the- 
ology. Today the polished arts have 
been rudely brushed aside by the 
practical arts. Even philosophy has 
for some become a. semi-literary, 
semi-historical introduction to skep- 


Brother H. Gerardus, F.S.C., is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
College of Minnesota, delegate to the Christian Brothers’ 
Educational Conference, and contributor to Catholic re- 
views. He is teaching at St. Mel High School, Chicago, 
and in graduate studies at Loyola University of Chicago. 
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ticism, while theology is looked up- 
on as a useless medievalism. 

Catholic education, through the 
efforts of such leaders as Gilson, 
Pegis, and Maritain have given phi- 
losophy a place of prominence even 
outside the Church; but most Catho- 
lic schools still withhold theologi- 
cal studies from all but clerical stu- 
dents. And yet, until all humanis- 
tic culture becomes part of a re- 
ligious Weltanschauung, its radi- 
ance dwindles to insignificant dark- 
ness. 


Faow the point of view of liberal 
education, the relevance of religion, 
or more exactly theology, has been 
beautifully described by Cardinal 
Newman in the second and third 
discourses of the Idea of a Univer- 
sity, where he pleads for theology 
as “not only a part, but a condition 
of general knowledge.” When we 
examine the muddled thinking that 
exists in modern America on ques- 
tions religious, we fear not only 
for the many who have no re- 
ligious instruction at all, but even 
for those who are but slight in- 
structed. 

How can a soul that has been fed 
but a meager portion of the truth, 
dispensed through a method emo- 
tionally convincing but intellectual- 
ly deficient, be expected to combat 
successfully the non-Christian in- 
fluences so powerful today. A con- 
vinced intellect, which has person- 
ally arrived at the realization of 
the sublime truths of religion, can 
alone make life intelligible. 

Assuming that we most appreci- 
ate what we strive hardest for, we 
see some value in Dr. Adler’s con- 
demnation of Catholic education for 
trying “to give the students genuine 
pessession of the truth without ever 
really perplexing them by the prob- 
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lems or issues which the truth re- 
solves.” 

That mind is stunted which has 
never thrilled to the beauty of art 
and poetry. There is precious 
truth, too, in the pity of scholars for 
the modern Greekless student. We 
must never hinder the efforts of 
persons who try to raise the gen- 
eral level of culture, especially now 
that a larger number are becoming 
college students; but, on the other 
hand, we must part company with 
those who see in the cult of beauty 
the sole aim of liberal education. 

Hellenism is a wonderful thing, 
and it is to be regretted that our age 
is so insensible to true beauty; but 
even the Greek Aristotle assures us 
that wise men put things in proper 
order. 


I; is often maintained that the 
study of literature naturally leads to 
a desire for philosophy. Seeing 
variations of opinion in literature, 
one spontaneously asks, “What is 
true?” and ultimately, “What is 
truth?” To say “What do I know?” 
with Montaigne is common, but 
cowardly. To disdain to seek an 
answer to the questions of philoso- 
phy merely because they are diffi- 
cult is what Juvenal calls losing 
what is essential in life for a mo- 
mentary enjoyment of the ephem- 
eral. 

A life of philosophical agnosti- 
cism, of “pure” culture, would be 
ill-spent; for the search for the ex- 
ternally beautiful would have led 
us to forget that culturally as well 
as mystically, all a man’s worth is 
from within. 

In human affairs where a refresh- 
ing breeze can so soon become a deé- 
structive whirlwind, where the mor- 
alist sneers at art, and the artist at 
morality, where philosopher and 
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poet each pities the narrowness of 
the other, we see how true was the 
poet Malherbe’s remark that in the 
world “the more beautiful things 
are, the worse is their destiny.” 
Beauty is fragile; a spot can mar 
it. Truth is, too; an iota has his- 
torically shown its force. So, to 
deny that the search for beauty is 
man’s sole end does not free a per- 
son from the suspicion of condemn- 
ing all striving for the beautiful; but 
the truth is that the quest of philo- 
sophical truth must complement it. 


Even though we believe Plato and 
Cicero that philosophy is a gift 
from on high, one might have thor- 
oughly mastered this discipline and 
yet be far from the ideal. This is 
the message of the Imitation when 
it decries philosophy. We come 
then to theology. The faith of the 
Breton peasant is admirable, and 
& Kempis’s “humble rustic” is to be 
praised, too; but there is much wis- 
dom in M. Maritain’s remark that 
“nothing compels us to go on all 
fours for the sake of virtue.” 

It seems unfortunate that many 
Christians seem to be like Vergil’s 
peasants, loving an unknown God: 


“A reverent fear (such superstition 
reigns 
Among the rude) even then pos- 
sess’d the swains. 
Some god they knew—what god 
they could not tell 
Did there amidst the sacred horror 


dwell.” (Aeneid, vili, 349-352.) 


These well-disposed Christiafs 
ought to have a chance to know 
more about Him. 


Tessar is not all apologetics, 
but it cannot dispense with this 
study any more than philosophy 


can disregard epistemological criti- 
cism. An emotional docility or a 
habit of long duration is not always 
the best means to ward off the at- 
tacks of a Renan, a Voltaire, or a 
Sartre, which must inevitably con- 
front an intelligent student or read- 
er. Reason must give place to faith, 
of course, but it should know well 
the motives of credibility. St. Pau) 
asks for a “reasonable worship” and 
St. Peter would have us ready to 
give ourselves and others a reason 
for the faith that is in us. It is in 
this sense that Léon Bloy, in a typi- 
cally crude metaphor, calls reason 
“the wet-nurse of faith.” 

However uplifting, beautiful, and 
consoling Christianity is, all that is 
nothing if it be not true. We be- 
lieve what God has revealed because 
He has revealed it, an infallible Au- 
thority deserving an unquestioning 
assent. But such acceptance sup- 
poses the fact of revelation which 
apologetics examines. 


, though, is not an 
end; it is merely an introduction to 
theology. Assured now of the truth 
in a better way (other things being 
equal) than the Breton peasant, the 
nascent theologian can begin with 
confidence to examine the Christian 
message. His previous work exist- 
ed but for this. He sees what splen- 
did truths God has revealed and 
their marvelous harmony. He learns 
in part the meaning of the Godhead, 
and the reason for current enthusi- 
asm about the liturgy and the Mys- 
tical Body in a new and convincing 
way. 

As for conduct, he learns precise- 
ly what are his duties, rights, and 
privileges, both as a man and as an 
adopted son of God. He gets a clear 
view of the counsels, and the asceti- 
cal and mystical truths of complete 
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Christianity. An ordinary knowl- 
edge of this would have been nebu- 
lous, and less satisfying to the now 
intelligent Catholic. 

But is he a holy man? From the 
data considered above we cannot 
tell. Certainly there is not any rea- 
son why he could not be, and we 
might expect that he should be. 
Socrates thought that knowledge is 
virtue; but, although suggesting a 
truth, his statement was erroneous. 
The fact that man, being free, can 
always prefer some lesser good to a 
higher but more arduous good is 
universally attested. 


“For there was never yet philoso- 
pher 

That could endure the toothache 
patiently, 

However they have writ the style 
of gods, 

And made a push at chance and 


sufferance.” 
(Much Ado About Nothing, V, i, 35-9.) 


Au men agree with St. Thomas 
that “we do not do the things we 
know unless we will to.” Ideally, a 
bricklayer and theologian may each 
be a saint; but either, too, may be a 
devil. Says Faust, cloyed with ster- 
ile knowledge of philosophy, medi- 
tine, law, and theology: 


“And here I stand with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before.” 


Because some could not master 
a theology curriculum, educators 
hesitate to inaugurate it. Though 
there is some plausibility to this 
way of acting, temporal considera- 
tions should not stand in the way 
of true Christian education. A good 
number of laymen wish to know 
more fully about God, Christ, Our 
Lady, the Church, the sacraments, 
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and the virtues. They wish to follow 
after St. Thomas and absorb some- 
what of the wisdom of which he is 
the depository. They wish to ap- 
proach with mystic reverence—as 
did he—the things they cannot un- 
derstand, but to understand those 
things which they can. 

They will not throw away their 
Rosary beads, and refuse to kneel 
beside the tiller of the soil; the 
Rosary will rather become more 
meaningful, even if they leave oth- 
ers to till the fields. These new 
Christian laymen will not despise 
others, who also are children of 
God, but they will be warmly de- 
voted to their interests through phi- 
lanthropy, which need not be so 
cold and pedantic as Chesterton be- 
lieves, and through a love at once 
human and divine. 


; from the necessity of the- 
ology in the formation of a well- 
balanced mind, we have suggested 
its possibility as a sanctifying influ- 
ence in the life of one properly dis- 
posed. A third benefit of theology 
would be the development of teach- 
ers scholastically equipped to deal 
with the sacred sciences in re- 
ligious instruction. Though it has 
been rightly argued that theology as 
such is not necessary to the elemen- 
tary or secondary school teacher, 
that opinion is excessive which 
thinks is harmful to such a teacher. 

Would an ideal teacher theologi- 
cally trained walk into a group of 
adolescents, lay his opened tomes 
on the desk before him and begin 
his lesson, “Ad quintum sic pro- 
ceditur” (“We proceed to the fifth 
point. Thus!”) Hardly, although 
something approaching this seems 
not improper in a Catholic college. 
It is the opinion of two and one- 
half millennia that virtue cannot 
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be taught otherwise than indirectly. 

Since theology supposes a knowl- 
edge of philosophy, some are in- 
capable of it, and many will spurn 
it. It demands, too, at present, a 
knowledge of Latin, and possibly of 
Greek, which languages are also 
somewhat difficult. But in learning 
them, one learns a little of the clas- 
sics, no small gain. Because one 
loves Christ, he need not hate Ver- 
gil, Cicero, Aeschylus, and Plato. It 
takes a wise man to put order into 
things, but order implies a series of 
members, not just one and no more. 


“All knowledge is not couched in 
Moses’ law; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, 
and teach 

To admiration led by Nature’s 
light.” (Mitton, Paradise Regained.) 


E instinctively hate Jansenism 

and all other forms of gloom and 
rigor; we must not on that account 
let ourselves fall victims to a sensu- 
ous dilettantism. From St. Thomas 
and from theology, we will learn 
that freedom which the truth is 
meant to give us, and which is at- 
tainable only through the love of 
God. 
Those who wish the Christian 
maxims to be realized in modern 
life, who wish society to become 
Christ-like, must first produce intel- 
lectually convinced followers of 
intellectually enlightened leaders, 
Only wise men, men well-trained in 
Christian learning, are leaders who 
will be courageous enough to apply 
Jesus’s teachings to the twentieth 
century which is in such need of 
them. 
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Out of the Mildew 
Endlessly Writing 


By N. A. KRAUSE 


AZEL MILDEW RENWOOD is so well 

known to all readers of the bet- 
ter American magazines and books, 
that even the most glittering gen- 
eralities of praise would fall inde- 
scribably short, were an attempt to 
laud this very gracious woman 
rather than to consider the impact 
of her life and her work upon the 
literary scene. 

Born in New Rialto, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1875, Hazel was educated 
by tutors and by her parents, 
Charles and Mary Mildew, both high 
type Americans of the old school. 
She had no intention of becoming a 
writer until her beloved parents 
died in a fire at their hunting lodge 
on the Sierra Bullones, leaving her 
a lonely orphan facing a hostile 
world. With her pet chameleon 
and her potted geranium she re- 
turned to take up a position as 
mistress of dancing at Miss Shum- 
lick’s School to earn enough money 
to take a short course in writing. 
Within three years she had put 
aside sufficient funds to enable her 
fo take several short courses in 
Writing as well as to retire from the 
workaday world and devote all her 
time to her creative calling. 

Life was not destined to be so 
simple for Hazel Mildew, however. 
Fate had other plans for this gifted 


authoress-to-be. During her stud- 
ies at the Downtown Institute of Ad- 
vanced Composition (Branches in 
all the Largest Cities), she became 
enamored of one of her teachers, 
Augustus Bratenahl Renwood. Pa- 
tient, kind, although considerably 
older than his apt pupil, he found 
new meaning in advanced composi- 
tion when she was present in the 
classroom. Both were carried away 
by their new-found passion. Daily 
he reversed the traditional role of 
teacher and student, bringing to his 
future wife a shiny red apple. Her 
joy knew no bounds. 

Many a classmate relates with a 
chuckle how the pair of lovers could 
be seen almost any afternoon on a 
fairly secluded part of the campus 
pouring avidly over the latest vol- 
ume of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, she 
turning the pages fondly as he read 
the printed matter in a solemn but 
nevertheless buoyant voice. After 
three years of this surreptitious ro- 
mance, they decided to announce 
their engagement to the world. This 
done, the wedding was set for two 
years later when Hazel was to finish 
her course in advanced composition. 
But a year had hardly passed when 
they realized that true love being 
what it was, they could wait no 
longer. They were married August 
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21, 1900, in a ceremony that was a 
fitting climax to their whirlwind 
courtship. 


Mas. RENWoOop finally began her 
incredible writing career, a career 
that was to endear her to the heart 
of America, and in particular to 
American womanhood, on August 
22, 1900. Locked in her upstairs 
study, scarcely allowing herself 
enough time to take suitable nour- 
ishment, she threw herself into her 
work, sparing no effort to bring the 
reader the essence of her vast ex- 
perience, her noble nature hallowed 
by suffering and sorrow. 

Despite her superior workman- 
ship, she received upwards of 
eighty-seven rejection slips from va- 
rious magazines before she suceed- 
ed in getting that masterpiece of 
delightful comedy “Poor Little Dru- 
silla Higbee” published by The De 
Kayd Weekly. The princely sum of 
eight dollars which she received for 
this story inspired her to unburden 
her soul, reveal her dreams, her 
hopes, her fancies to a growing 
group of readers. 

She managed to sell stories to all 
the leading magazines of the day: 
The World’s Back Door, Goodbody’s 
Journal, The Curly Cue, The Mon- 
day Morning Malaprop, Everybody’s 
Optimist, The Woman’s Weekly 
Comfort. Soon they were deluging 
her with requests for more stories 
than she could possibly write. In- 
spired by the princely sum of one 
hundred dollars which she had re- 
ceived for her most recent story, 
Mr. Renwood offered to lend his as- 
sistance, but ever her truly gracious 
and considerate self, she refused to 
allow him to leave his work at the 
Downtown Institute of Advanced 
Composition (Branches in all the 
Largest Cities) where he was now 


teaching night school as well as day- 
times classes. 

So busy was he that he was sel- 
dom able to see his beloved wife, 
even when she could spare him a 
few minutes of her precious time. 
Oftentimes after they had been 
apart for weeks, he had to content 
himself merely with sending her a 
shiny red apple. These tokens of 
his unflagging devotion were re- 
ceived eagerly by Mrs. Renwood. 
She once told an intrepid woman 
journalist whom she _ graciously 
consented to speak to that she treas- 
ured these apples above everything 
else in life and that she savored 
every bite, eating slowly and letting 
the tears run down her cheeks at 
the thought of their immortal love. 

She decided, also inspired by the 
princely sum of one hundred dol- 
lars which she had received for her 
most recent story, that she could 
best serve her clamoring public by 
turning to the more rewarding field 
of the novel. Her first book, The 
Story of Margalo Roach, was a sen- 
sational success, that is, not sensa- 
tional in the cheaper sense of the 
word, but truly amazing to the lit- 
erary world which welcomed a new 
novelist with open arms. Friendly 
critics heaped praise upon the mod- 
est Mrs. Renwood, even more mod- 
est with this new and brilliant con- 
quest. Said Herbert Thrombley, 
book critic of The New Iconoclast, 
“It was the most novel I have ever 
read.” | 

Such hospitable reviews helped 
inspire Mrs. Renwood to fresh and 
always more exciting efforts. In the 
relatively short time between the 
second election of McKinley and the 
first inauguration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, she turned out such cele- 
brated works as Gentle Martha 
Rossklopf, .Beloved .Lena Grimm; 
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Two Sisters at Bay, Gallant Hearts, 
Bessie Craighead’s Mother, and Mrs. 
Thripning’s Secret. 


Waar readers can keep back their 
tears at the thought of her Maggie 
O’Feenian stories, so tender, so in- 
dicative of the leavening quality of 
struggle and heartbreak? The sim- 
ple, heartwarming Maggie O’Feeni- 
an, bowed down by the cares of the 
world, homeless, motherless, child- 
less, husbandless, friendless, has 
perhaps captured the imagination 
of the American public for all time, 
and it can safely be said without 
fear of contradiction that this lova- 
ble character is now established 
firmly as one of the great if not the 
greatest characters of American fic- 
tion. Maggie belongs to the ages as 
surely as her creator. 

Mrs. Renwood’s feeling for peo- 
ple, real people like you and me, is 
what distinguishes her work from 
the ordinary run of the mine fiction 
so prevalent today. Her novels seem 
to grow better with each new work. 
Her characters always seem to be 
the same—a quality in her novels 
that not only endears her even more 
toher continually increasing throng 
of readers, but enables her to make 
each new novel a more thorough 
and craftsmanlike job of character 
portrayal. 

The maintenance’ of the same 
mood, characters, dialogue and plot 
throughout novel after novel allows 
the more intelligent and discerning 
reader to forget the unnecessary dis- 
tractions these elements cause even 
in the best of novels and concen- 
trate upon the homely and disarm- 
ing bits of philosophy that perme- 
ate all Mrs. Renwood’s books. 
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She works tirelessly and con- 
stantly, always hoping to discover 
some new idea, some new thought 
that she may put into her books for 
the edification of the public. One 
can hardly think of Mrs. Renwood 
without visualizing a woman of 
great intelligence, deep capacity for 
suffering, triumphant spirit, natural 
refinement and a cultural back- 
ground second to none. 

Among her most recent books are 
Maud’s Aunt Lucy, May and June, 
Love is Love, Beloved Mary Mullens, 
Betty Wins Through, The Tragedy 
of Trudy Twerp, The Biggers Fam- 
ily, and A Child of the Smiths. 


U NPLEASANT task though it may be, 
it is only proper to add here that 
Mr. Renwood passed away several 
months ago between classes at the 
Downtown Institute of Advanced 
Composition (Branches in all the 
Largest Cities), a blow which struck 
harshly at Mrs. Renwood. Her pub- 
lic rose to the occasion, succoring 
her with messages, kind words, bas- 
kets of homemade preserves and the 
palpable presence of its collective 
sympathy. My readers will be 
pleased to know, however, that Mrs. 
Renwood took this cruel stroke of 
fate with her usual gallantry. “I 
will not whimper,” she said with 
simple dignity and calm resigna- 
tion. These artless words will long 
live in men’s hearts as an example 
of the greatest courage. 

After cleaning out several crates 
of apple cores from her study, she 
went to work at once, head held 
high, and is busy on a new novel, 
Mrs. Richwood’s Children, which 
will be published very shortly, to- 
morrow or the next day, perhaps. 








The Catholic Revival 


The Family Movement in France 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


© much has been written about 

Catholic Action in France that it 
is sometimes difficult to imagine a 
time when Catholic Action was un- 
known. While a few individuals 
like Frédéric Ozanam stood out in 
past centuries, the life of devout 
laymen seemed geared solely to an 
effort at preserving their own faith, 
saving their individual souls. Chil- 
dren were guarded from contacts 
with those outside the Church; 
their recreation, their schooling, 
even their marriages were planned 
with the preservation of their 
purity and piety as foremost objec- 
tives. “And generation followed 
generation while outside this for- 
tress innumerable souls in the world 
fought without God, often in hate 
and discord, to construct a new 
tower of Babel.” 

Twenty years of Catholic Action 
have changed the closed-room at- 
mosphere somewhat. Militant work- 
ers under Canon Cardijn’s inspira- 
tion found in the love of their broth- 
ers, of their fellow workers, the only 
force strong enough to keep them in 
the Church. Specialized movements 
with their gaze fixed on the milieu 
around them changed the attitude 
of the ardent young Catholic from 
“defense and preservation” to “con- 
quest and shining forth.” 








Catholic Action went through its 
heroic period when workers in fac- 
tories, laborers in the field, students 
in universities dared bear open wit- 
ness to the Christ they had hereto- 
fore kept hidden in their hearts. 
Those were the days when many 
follies were committed (a whole 
year was wasted by the student 
movement in a campaign against 
cheating!). A new doctrinairism 
sprang up and new “heretics” just 
as inevitably emerged, persons who 
differed from the line by one hair- 
breadth. 

This exaggeration was lampooned 
in the Catholic magazine Esprit by 
two students who wrote: “We are 
fortunate if this hunger for souls 
does not turn into a mania. . . there 
is the militant, preoccupied, pris- 
oner to his goals, to his ‘mission.’ 
If he marries, it is so that ‘both of 
us may save the world’; if he reads 
Dostoevski it is in the light of the 
How To Read Dostoevski (the uni- 
versity movement had edited 4 








The Mouvement Populaire des Familles is 
very important in France. As bachelors and 
unmarried women are also incorporated in- 
to the “families” it is the only really mass 
movement in Catholic Action, and a vital 
force in the Catholic Revival. Sally Whelen 
Cassidy is continuing her courses at Loyols 
University in Chicago. 
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whole series of commentaries on 
foreign authors, underlining resem- 
blances to the current ‘line’]. If 
he loves you, it is ‘in Christ’ and 
never for yourself. . . . Pretending 
to ‘assimilate’ he annexes Rousseau, 
Proudhon, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Dostoevski, why not Sartre tomor- 
row? This indecent pan-Christian- 
ity is mistaken for the Catholicity 
of the Church.” 


Tun vicious and yet not altogether 
false invective shows to what extent 
Catholic Action had transformed 
young Christians. People who were 
grateful for the liberating current 
(and they were far more numerous 
than the detractors) saw rather the 
selflessness, the courage and perse- 
verance, the charity of the militants. 
Their dedication was unmistak- 
able, a new fraternity, one might 
almost say a new order of Jani- 
taries, of Knights Templars was 
born. A whole generation felt a 
call to a vocation which was pre- 
cise, clear, possible. “Here and now, 
in whatever environment you are 
in, you are to give Christ to your 
brothers.” 

A spirituality of action replaced 
the apologetic approach, ardent 
team-life was a more than adequate 
substitute for the fetid ghetto, a 
service to take care of the needs of 
others, here and now, was readily 
accepted in the place of hopes 
placed too exclusively on the other 
side of the grave. 

It was to be expected that the 
young people formed to such mili- 
tancy would not easily retire to the 
side lines during their adult life. In 
fact every sphere of adult action 
has been reinforced with well- 
trained young men and women. It 
is only natural, too, that militants 
formed by such a spirit would hard- 


ly be content with a married life 
whigh implied a quiet retirement in- 
to the intimacy of the home, and the 
sacrifice of all past goals and objec- 
tives. The Catholic Action forma- 
tion was vital enough, supple 
enough to stand the supreme test of 
a doubled self-interest, seemingly 
justified by custom and sanctioned 
by tradition. 

The tendency soon became obvi- 
ous—militant tended to marry mili- 
tant, finding it necessary to share 
their goal in the apostolate, their 
sense of dedication. These militant 
couples found still other militant 
couples with whom to exchange 
views, to plan future action. Cut 
off from the youth movement by 
marriage, these young couples be- 
gan to lay the foundations of a fam- 
ily movement. 


Tan initiative came from the 
couples themselves. Seeking aid 
and advice from the clergy, the mili- 
tants found that there was no doc- 
trine, no “line” for the family move- 
ment, that if anything the very 
priest who had been an excellent 
worker’s chaplain, was completely 
at sea before this new problem. The 
old _ spirituality was not broad 
enough, not precise enough for 
these militants. A spirituality cen- 
tered solely around the sanctity of 
the marriage bond and the educa- 
tion of children seemed too narrow, 
almost too selfish to those who had 
been trained to think of all the oth- 
ers in their environment, and of all 
their needs. 

Some of the clergy began to re- 
valuate the theology of the married 
state in terms of the apostolate; 
they saw that preparation for mar- 
riage was not enough if it did not 
include a lifelong dedication to the 
apostolate; that in a very real sense 
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these married couples had a respon- 
sibility for far more than their own 
offspring, that the Christian home 
was not a retreat but an outpost. 

What happened? Different groups 
had different objectives. Almost 
from the beginning the workers’ 
group showed itself the most vital, 
the most comprehensive, the most 
realistic. The evolution of the 
workers’ family movement was fair- 
ly long but it was always toward 
furthering the effort at self-help 
(this began during the war and later 
developed into numerous housing 
and food co-operatives), toward a 
closer identification with the work- 
ing class and greater non-Catholic 
participation. The peasants’ move- 
ment developed in parallel fashion. 

Other groups from different social 
strata tended to stay small, to have 
a particular flavor, to have a far 
more limited vision and program. 
They were at best fervent nuclei 
maintaining their zeal but quite 
definitely by mutual stimulation 
rather than by broadening their 
field of endeavor. These groups did 
excellent work among their friends, 
and occasionally went further afield 
on restricted social questions or in 
publishing and supporting L’An- 
neau d’Or, a high-standard family 
monthly. 


Au of which brings us to a study 
of the Mouvement Populaire des 
Familles or more familiarly the 
MPF. A recent survey in the Arch- 
diocese of Paris revealed the exist- 
ence of 191 groups or 2,500 fami- 
lies. The ex-Scouts had several 
hundred groups all over France 
counting over 3,000 families. It is 
interesting to note that fewer than 
ten per cent of these groups go back 
further than 1946. The war pre- 
cipitated their cohesion: first be- 


cause of the great return to spir- 
itual sources after the spiritual ex- 
haustion of the Resistance, and then 
because of the great need of mutual 
help to meet daily emergencies. 

What did these groups do? Obvi- 
ously the numerous bombed-out 
families needed immediate atten- 
tion. Soon after the war the great 
problems of food and clothing had 
to be met as well. Later still other 
conditions were dealt with. 

Housing was the first job to be 
tackled and still remains the most 
important service. An MPF poster 
reads: “In Paris 26,000 families of 
one or two persons live in five or 
six-room apartments while 35,000 
families of three, four and five per- 
sons are forced to live in a single 
room.” Cardinal Suhard himself 
exhorted those Christians with ex- 
tra rooms to take in young couples. 
MPF militants asked the parish 
priests to give up a floor, or at least 
several rooms of their old-fashioned 
rectories to bombed-out families. 
Their housing service was an imme- 
diate success. 


L ATER the MPF made an extensive 
housing survey and found that 55% 
of Parisian housing was classified as 
“slum, to be destroyed,” while the 
national average was 47%. The 
same inquiry showed that 84% 
of French homes lacked a _ bath- 
room, while 50% lacked indoor 
toilets. At Arles 76% of the houses 
had no gas, while at Versailles 90% 
of the houses lacked minimam 
drains, 

The MPF, realizing the impact 
of housing on health (infant mor- 
tality, tuberculosis, rheumatism 
graphs follow the housing graphs), 
on moralg (alcoholism and syphilis 
are much higher in slum areas), 00 
mental health, started a big prop® 
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ganda campaign, launched several 
co-operative building projects, lob- 
bied for housing credits and pri- 
orities. The MPF demanded: Pri- 
orities for families in the recon- 
struction: the commandeering of 
empty houses; family lodging al- 
lowances: a wage scale permitting 
the gradual ownership of one’s 
home. 

The next problem which the MPF 
was forced to face was the disas- 
trous fall in purchasing power while 
wages were either stabilized or rose 
only slowly. They launched hun- 
dreds of food co-operatives, indeed 
these were their first major success. 
They demanded: an increase in the 
family food ration; a substantial in- 
crease in the minimum wage (so 
low that it forced most workers’ 
wives into the factories); a linking 
of purchasing power to cost of liv- 
ing; loans for marriage (since 
young couples often started with 
nothing, neither furniture nor 
equipment, often without even 
sheets!) pre-natal care; old age in- 
surance for workers’ wives. 

A steady, comprehensive cam- 
paign was carried on, on various 
levels: local, departmental and na- 
tional. All these efforts at service 
brought the MPF into close alliance 
with the whole working class move- 
ment. We might say that the MPF’s 
housing surveys were the proof of 
its effectiveness, the food co-opera- 
tives its training ground, its eco- 
nomic demands its link of solidarity 


with the whole French working 
class. 


ott endeavor of the MPF is 
to lighten the bur@en®of the -work« 


for gas, electricity and running 
water services. 

The MPF voices the anxieties of 
the thousands of mothers who are 
forced to work. It demands nur- 
series and kindergartens which are 
more than simply parking lots; it 
asks for competent, humane yet not 
bureaucratic care for her children. 
It asks that she have a direct voice 
in the administration of child serv- 
ice agencies. 

The MPF’s current project is 
cheap family vacations. They can- 
vassed various seashore and moun- 
tain villages, rented houses in out- 
lying districts, got special reduc- 
tions in train fares so as to enable 
whole families to go on their vaca- 
tion together. 

The MPF is important as a link 
between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics of good will (non-Catholics 
often have leading roles in the vari- 
ous groups—leadership is a matter 
of generosity not affiliation); its 
headquarters is one of the few 
places where politics has not split 
the workers into different factions; 
it is one movement where women 
may play leading parts, and one of 
the rare organizations where the 
manual worker can take a real re- 
sponsibility and thus contribute to 
the rise of the whole working class. 


Te family movement, the family’s 
apostolate to the world brings a 
whole host of problems with it. 
While acting as a strong bulwark 
against the tendency of young 
couples to retreat into their new- 
found intimacy, to become a closed 
cell in the Mystical Body, the. fam- 


t ily apostolate brings its own par- «= 
ing class mother” Since’ ‘the ‘home tieularediffieulties: 2 Weechaver alee 
is her workshop and her twenty#=#eadjesiientioned the ‘teniptdfionstdad 


four hour environment, any housing form a clique, to restrict one’s 


campaign benefits her as do plans 


vision to one’s immediate circle. 
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The apostolate can even become 
a source of division when the mili- 
tants fail to realize that they are one 
in the apostolate as they are one be- 
fore God. In earlier days the hus- 
band’s care for his trade union and 
the wife’s anxieties about her neigh- 
borhood groups could actually set 
them off on parallel paths which 
never converged. The apostolate in- 
stead of acting as a unifying force 
tended to separate husband and 
wife, giving them different interests, 
different problems, which they were 
unable to share with one another. 

Then, too, the apostolate often led 
to the neglect of home and children 
as parents would return tired from 
innumerable meetings and demands 
on their time. Again the specific 
contribution which only the family 
as a unit could make to the aposto- 
late was disregarded. These faults 
were later corrected when the mili- 
tants’ homes became the nucleus of 
missionary activity, where the fam- 
ily opened its arms to embrace all 
the militants of Christ, where even 
the children had their role to play, 
and if parents were absent, older 
sisters and brothers would care for 
the little ones. Thus the family 
washing might be done by one mem- 
ber, the baking by another, not as a 
simple spelling of one another at 
onerous tasks but because the mem- 
bers of the family felt a responsibil- 
ity, one to the other. So, too, the 
family would often put up and feed 
one or other of their fellow mili- 
tants who might need lodging, food 
or rest. What is more obviously 
Christian than for Christians to love 
and serve one another? 


‘Denmmertenitinen cdieeges ne tieets 
breaking difficulty of the aposto- 


late’s being understood by only one 
parent, the other acting as a drag 
rather than as a support, forever 
calling his partner back, rather 
than urging him on. This problem 
will certainly never be completely 
solved. It demands enormous gen- 
erosity to focus one’s family, one’s 
love, on the love and service of all 
men, to make one’s home every- 
body’s home. 


Rex of my readers who are mar- 
ried may protest: “But how about 
health, rest, security, provision for 
the future of the children?” I could 
repeat the parable of the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air, but | 
won’t. Admittedly there are prob- 
lems to be faced. But now that the 
movement is developing there is de- 
veloping also a tightly knit commu- 
nity, a feeling of responsibility for 
one another as well as for all those 
who want to serve together, an 
amazingly effective economic co- 
operation (lending everything from 
apartments to baby shoes; and often 
credit associations). The inner bal- 
ance of the family is preserved not 
only by these exterior helps but also 
by the drive of the apostolate, the 
satisfaction of being at one’s post, of 
being present where the need is 
greatest. 


‘Dee above does not pretend to be 
an adequate description of even the 
MPF, let alone the whole French 
family movement in its richness 
and complexity. It is a_ brief 
sketch of the development, the pro- 
gram, the problems of a very vital 
force for good, a new orientation ia 
the apostolate, a partial but very 
real example of the truth of the 
Mystical Body. 
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European Review 


ast month I suggested various 

topics that need to be analyzed 
thoroughly if we are to get a picture 
of the new world balance that is 
in the process of being made now 
that the first effects of the war and 
subsequent peace have worn them- 
selves out. One of them was the 
unexpected Stalin-Tito quarrel. An- 
other the coming British General 
Elections. Let us see this month 
what we can make of the first of 
these, 

The first observation one ought to 
make about the Stalin-Tito quarrel 
is that something of the sort should 
not have come as a surprise, at any 
rate to Catholics. For my part I am 
always amazed at the way history 
bears out the truths behind the sim- 


‘ ple moral tales of our childhood— 


those same truths which in their 
full, adult and supernaturalized ex- 
pression are the basis of Christian 
spiritual and moral teaching. In 
fact, history bears them out far 
more clearly than the lives of indi- 
vidual men and women do. We 
know how people are puzzled by the 
apparent prosperity of the sinner 
and the apparent misery of the 
g00d. We know that tyrants and 
thieves can gain the whole world, 
while the just man looks like a 
“sucker.” 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


The reason for this is clear. The 
term of any man’s life is short—too 
short for natural causes and natural 
effects to have their full play. The 
man who gains a fraudulent for- 
tune, should he escape police detec- 
tion, is likely to enjoy the natural 
effects of his fortune, and one would 
have to look into his soul to realize 
the full spiritual and moral conse- 
quences of his misdeed. But if we 
believe that there is God-willed nat- 
ural law on which the supernatural 
itself is based, we have a right to 
expect that in the end the conse- 
quences of the flouting of that nat- 
ural law will appear in the natural, 
as well as in the supernatural order. 

And history, rather than the term 
of any individual man’s life, deals 
with “in the end.” Thus it is to his- 
tory, rather than to individual lives, 
that we should look to see the nat- 
ural fulfillment of evil and disor- 
dered processes. I need not here de- 
scribe again the truly amazing way 
in which the story of the post-Ref- 


The Stalin-Tito tiff may point to the crack- 
up of the Soviet Empire. Politicians are 
anxious to destroy it but the Christian is 
more anxious to replace it with something 
better for the good of the Russian people. 
We oe Nazism and forgot the German 
peo 
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ormation Western civilization has, 
at first gradually and then with in- 
creasing rapidity, revealed the flaws 
that could almost literally have been 
prophesied by a sound and far-see- 
ing Christian moralist at any time 
during the process. 


T. get back then to the Stalin-Tito 
business. Certainly no one could 
have dated the split within the Com- 
inform, and only a very shrewd ob- 
server could have guessed Tito 
rather than Gottwald or Rakosi or 
anyone else of the Communist fold. 
But one had a right to prophesy that 
sooner or later some great fissure 
would appear within the apparent- 
ly deeply concreted structure of the 
Communist empire. 

Here you have a gigantic experi- 
ment in ignoring, in defeating, hu- 
man nature. The infinite variety of 
human beings, with their individu- 


ality, their yearning for independ- 
ence, their loves, their jealousies, 


their ambitions, their passions, 
above all the urge within them for 
the good, the true, the beautiful—all 
this creative, explosive force is to be 
canalized for the sole purpose of 
supporting one master, following 
one crooked ideal. The trick works 
up to a point, but only up to a 
point. 

As we saw with the Nazis and as 
we shall increasingly see with the 
Communists, the very force which, 
subjected to one master, serves so 
faithfully the original regime, will 
sooner or later insist on serving it- 
self even at the master’s expense. 
And because all supreme power cor- 
rupts, the master himself will soon- 
er or later degrade his own original 
ideal. And thus the process of devi- 
ation, of fissure will begin, and in 
course of time the original variety 
of human forces which were so 


monstrously canalized will find 
room for play. 

No one has been able to find ade- 
quate causes for the Stalin-Tito 
quarrel, and the reason for this is 
that we commonly mean by the word 
“adequate” something consonant 
with our sense of what might be 
profitable. The quarrel can do 
Stalin no good. The quarrel can do 
Tito no good. No analysis of the 
situation suggests any line of profit 
or advantage for either party. In- 
deed the quarrel can do good only 
to the opponents of both. Moreover 
no one has suggested that the nor- 
mal discipline of the Cominform 
was insufficient to control normal 
jealousies and rivalries. Stalin re- 
mains a Communist. Tito remains 
a Communist. Neither has re- 
nounced the common ideal. 


Nevesrnncass the quarrel is there, 
and instead of being rapidly adjust- 
ed, if not healed, for their common 
good, it has been allowed to become 
steadily worse so that reconciliation 
is now unthinkable. 

The full explanation can only be 
found in the natural and inevitable 
process of a reviving spirit of per- 
sonal independence in Tito—a tem- 
per immediately aggravated by the 
deterioration of ideal in Stalin ex- 
pressing itself in an attitude of des- 
potic fury reminiscent, not of any 
civilized democracy, but of a primi- 
tive Eastern satrap. And as always 
happens in the exacerbation of indi- 
vidual human quarrels, the worst is 
steadily brought out in both parties, 
feelings buried deep and suppressed 
for years being unleashed. 

Nor are matters improved by set- 
ting the whole Soviet machine of 
propaganda and farcical trial into 
action in order to defend the honor 
of “orthodoxy” and work up a mass 
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hatred of the rebel. On the con- 
trary to gear this spontaneous burst 
of human anger to the massive re- 
sources of an immense empire un- 
derlines still more emphatically the 
way in which the regime is made to 
subserve purposes far inferior to 
those with which the great Marxist 
experiment started. 

This remarkable internecine 
struggle, unthinkable in a civilized 
order, may or may not directly lead 
to disaster within the Soviet Em- 
pire, but it is absolutely certain that 
it must indirectly set up a whole 
train of roused feelings which are 
incompatible with the original ideal 
and experiment, whether we think 
of the latter as primarily a Commu- 
nist international or a new form of 
Russian imperialism. 

Already we have moved away 
from the time when Communism, 
emerging victorious from the war, 
showed a single mind and a single 
strategy. Apart from the enigmatic 
Stalin himself, there is no figure in 
Russia today to whom one can point 


as the influential directing mind- 


Question marks have to be put after 
the names of Molotov, Mikoyan, 
Malenkov, Beria and Voroshilov, 
and it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, were the full facts dis- 
closed, we should find their personal 
relations to be not unlike those of 
Hitler’s lieutenants at a time when 
all outsiders thought them united 
for victory and defense of Nazism 
and Germany. 

We are on more certain ground, 
however, where it is a question of 
Soviet Russia’s great ambition to 
beat the West in productive capa- 
city. Her steel production is less 
than a quarter of the United States 
and only a little more than Britain’s. 
The Russian standard of living is 
far below the level of any Western 


country. Meanwhile, her scientific 
and technical program harks back 
to the temper of an earlier age when 
it was believed that the laws of na- 
ture were amenable to a despot’s 
ruling. 

Nor is it possible to deny that 
something very like mass hysteria 
must be held to account for the 
increasingly virulent propaganda 
against the West—the sort of hys- 
teria to which a repressed and 
weakened man has to resort in or- 
der to hide from himself the stark 
reality. 


As Catholics who deeply believe in 
the validity of the law of God, we 
have a right to rely on that law as 
the most important factor in ana- 
lyzing and estimating the different 
forces in the world, as well as in 
seeking shrewdly to foresee what 
will happen in the future.. And this 
is particularly true of countries her- 
metically sealed to impartial ob- 
servers because within them there is 
so much to hide. 

It is always worth recalling in 
connection with this the wisdom 
and prescience of Pope Benedict XV 
with regard to the first war and that 
of the present Holy Father with re- 
gard to the second one. Both Pon- 
tiffs were doubtless very intelligent 
men, but possibly no more intelli- 
gent than some other observers who 
have been proved utterly wrong in 
their diagnosis and plans. Where 
then lies the difference? It lies in 
the fact that the Popes base their 
diagnosis and advice on the spirit- 
ual and moral law, and boldly tell 
the world that if that moral law is 
flouted the future will suffer; where- 
as if the moral law is observed the 
future will be sane and peaceful. 
How utterly right they have proved 
to be! 
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It is the same here. We cannot 
say exactly when or exactly how, 
but we can, on the basis of unaltera- 
ble moral truth, confidently infer 
the disorder within an immoral and 
inhuman system, confidently inter- 
pret the signs of that disorder, and 
confidently prophesy the collapse 
sooner or later of an order being 
eaten away by the malignant cancer 
of godless materialism. 

Therefore in trying to picture the 
new balance which the world is tak- 
ing ten years after the outbreak of 
the war, we have every right to con- 
sider the Stalin-Tito quarrel as a 
distinct sign that the corrupting in- 
fluences within Stalinism are al- 
ready beginning to tell in a big way, 
and must continue with increasing 
rapidity to do so. 

But if the Catholic, because of his 
firm moral insight, is in a position 
to see more clearly than others into 
the meaning of events, he equally 
has a much greater responsibility in 
ensuring that the world reaction to 
such events be Christian and con- 
structive in spirit. 


F or the instructed Catholic, the 
Soviet Empire can never mean sim- 
ply the despotic mastery of masses 
of robotized human beings with the 
internecine quarrels and fissures 
breaking up the immoral political 
and social experiment. For the in- 
structed Catholic, the Soviet Em- 
pire is a matter of many millions of 
human persons, human _ souls, 
whose fate in the past has rarely 
been a very happy one and whose 
lot today is in part at any rate the 
result of their having been deluded 
by false teachers into the hope of a 
happier destiny. 

In very many cases, too, especial- 
ly in the areas conquered by Mos- 
cow, these souls, so often fellow 
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members of the Mystical Body, live 
under a physical compulsion to 
serve the godless regime. The lib- 
eration, spiritual and physical, of 
these millions of souls is infinitely 
more important than the interna- 
tional and political crises which fill 
the headlines. And note how once 
again the true Catholic approach to 
the question affords the only line of 
security for the world. 

The ordinary anti-Communist is 
content to rub his hands with satis- 
faction at the thought that the So- 
viet Empire, as we know it, is 
doomed. He rarely pauses to reflect 
that a Soviet disintegration would 
mean disorder and chaos over 2 
large portion of the globe with gi- 
gantic repercussions all over the 
world. He rarely sees that this ex- 
periment, however intrinsically evil, 
did bring something to millions of 
restless and hopeful people, and 
their aspirations will certainly not 
be met simply by the chaotic break- 
up of the immoral social order of 
which they are now a part. The an- 
swer to the Communist challenge 
can never be the destruction of 
Communism: it can only be the re- 
placing of Communism by some- 
thing better—in the end, we trust 
and pray, by a real Christian or- 
der. 

This is why when the Catholic 
thinks first of the many millions of 
human persons, human souls, at. 
present under Soviet sway, he is: 
thinking realistically, constructive- 
ly and far more wisely than the 
average politician. He is thinking 
at once of the real problem of the 
future which is not the problem of 
how to destroy Sovietism, but of 
how to replace it for the good of 
those who have been deluded by 
Communism or forcibly oppressed 
by it. 
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We should never join in with the 
facile hysterical anti-Communist 
campaigns. We should never be 
content merely to denounce. Above 
all we should never, even by impli- 
cation, confound the evil of Com- 
munism with the fate and future of 
Communists. 


I- we believe, as I hold we have a 
right to, that the Soviet Empire is 
doomed through the spiritual, moral 
and social disorder which perme- 
ates it, and therefore maintain that 
one of the great factors in shaping 
the world’s future must be the dis- 
solution, sooner or later and in some 
way which we cannot prophesy, of 
this extraordinary experiment, then 
as intelligent Catholics our immedi- 
ate concern is for the future des- 
tiny of the human beings affected 
by this gigantic change. 

Where others (who but yesterday 
were praising the Communists) are 
content to denounce and work 
themselves up into something like a 
positive war-fever, we should be 
studying how to fill the great void 
which the downfall of Sovietism 
must cause. Half our post-war 
trouble has been caused by our hav- 
ing been content to defeat the Nazis 
and liberate Europe, without ever 
pausing to ask what was to happen 
to the people of Germany and Eu- 
rope. Let us not make the same 
mistake again. 

It may be asked: but in practice 
what can we do? There is much to 
be done. As Catholics, we know 
that every human being has rights. 
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As Catholics we know that there is 
a very grave social problem that can 
only be satisfactorily solved by such 
measures as the proper distribution 
of private property and a proper 
constructive organization of rela- 
tions between State, employers and 
workers, Above all, as Catholics, we 
know that any freedom and any so- 
cial order depends upon the recog- 
nition of a true spiritual and moral 
order. 


Do such considerations seem ir- 
relevant to the practical question of 
how Sovietism is to be opposed and 
destroyed? If we think so, we are 
badly off the mark. They are high- 
ly relevant. They apply here and 
now just as much to the millions 
under Soviet sway as to the millions 
in America or Western Europe. 
And as a mere matter of practical 
politics, we shall hasten the destruc- 
tion of this evil tyranny far more 
effectively by offering Christian 
hope to the victims of that tyranny 
than by any purely negative denun- 
ciation of the tyranny itself. 

If we want to hasten the restora- 
tion of a just world order, now that 
we can see signs of disintegration 
where the injustices of the present 
world order are most sharply 
focused, we shall keep rather to one 
side of the politicians and the mob, 
and press in season and out for true 
charity toward the victims of injus- 
tice—true charity which recognizes 
them as our neighbors, as fully en- 
titled as we are to a fair political 
and social deal. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FTH NicHt.—By 1599, Shake- 
speare had bought New Place, the 
finest house in Stratford and his father 
no longer wrote “Yeoman” but “Gentle- 
man” after his name. As You Like It 
and Much Ado About Nothing were 
written in the full prosperity of the 
following year and next came the 
comedy to be played before the Queen 
at Whitehall for the Christmas festivi- 
ties of 1601. 

For his groundwork, the poet took 
material from Plautus and a current 
Italian farce and for the title chose the 
feast day on which his comedy may 
have been performed. Twelve days 
after the Nativity, the Epiphany with 
its threefold mystery, most solemn and 
ancient feast of the early Church, 
marked the close of the Christmas 
gaieties. Shakespeare may have felt 
the title to be symbolic for after 
Twelfth Night were to be born the 
great tragedies — Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear. 

“Present mirth hath present laugh- 
ter,” sings Feste, “What’s to come is 
still unsure.” The Queen had reached 
the forty-fifth year of her reign and 
though she could still dance a coranto, 
death was beckoning. The head of the 
popular hero, Essex, had been struck 
off by royal command. Shakespeare’s 
generous patron, Lord Southampton 
was in the Tower and a visitor to Lon- 
don counted three hundred heads rot- 
ting on London Bridge. Perhaps it 
was such a situation at home that im- 
pelled Shakespeare to set his comedy 
in Illyria, a name only less enchanting 
than that coast where the bright waters 
of the Adriatic toss their spray on the 


oleanders outside the turreted walled 
cities on the rocky shore. 

But once the audience had trans- 
ported themselves in fancy to this 
sunny land, good English characters 
begin to dominate the scene. Pity 
though it is that not one comedy is 
placed in an English home. In the case 
of Twelfth Night, Shakespeare realized 
that no Englishman would ever forego 
his hunting to mourn his love, so it’s 
the Illyrian duke, Orsino, who sighs in 
his Illyrian villa while the Lady Olivia 
is fully occupied in mourning her 
brother in the stately elegance of her 
garden. But when it comes to the 
humbler personages, Olivia’s uncle, 
neighbor, steward, maid, then Shake- 
speare drew freely on his London gal- 


_ lery and didn’t even bother to give all 


of them Italian names. In this produc- 
tion, Sir Toby and Malvolio are still 
the type of man we often meet. 

In a certain sense, however, this is 
more true of Malvolio, as hard liquor 
seems to have changed the personali- 
ties of our drunkards. Tipsy and 
comic are synonymous with Shake- 
speare. But the conviviality and wit 
with the concomitant wobbliness of 
legs induced by the ales and mead and 
wines full flavored with fruit and 
flowers and herbs of Falstaff’s day are 
transmuted by gin and whisky into 
our alcoholics’ sodden apathy. 

Brought from the Ann Arbor Drama 
Festival by Mr. Roger Stevens, a patron 
of the theater, this Twelfth Night is a 
work of love by Valentine Windt who 
wanted the public to appreciate the 
fun and charm of the play and who has 
balanced its poetry with hearty farce. 














THEATER 


Played on a stage of different levels 
against a clear blue Dalmatian sky, 
curtains and lights mark the change of 
the eighteen scenes. It has been cut 
freely for simplicity and action but the 
lovely lyrics are all there and the inci- 
dental music is of the period. 

Without any stars, the cast is long 
on intelligence and experience, an- 
chored to Arnold Moss, whose Mal- 
volio outranks all others. With pince- 
nez at the end of his thin nose, here is 
the precise knuckle-headed official 
over-inflated with his own importance. 
His reading of the letter is a master- 
piece and he has been wise enough to 
retain Maurice Evans’s immortal addi- 
tion of “Run?” to Olivia’s command. 

Carl Benton Reid’s Sir Toby is the 
invincible “Shriner” type to whom life 
is one big practical joke. Philip 
Tonge’s Sir Andrew is good but more 
in the traditional manner (How funny 
William Lynn could be by being him- 
self), Fabian is forthrightly jolly but 
Maria’s laughs seem forced. Nina 
Foch is a radiant Olivia and Henry 
Brandon adds virility and a fine voice 
and presence to the Duke’s amorous 
sighs. Walter Klavun deserves mén- 
tion for his honesty as Antonio while 
Sebastian really looks quite a good 
deal like his sister. 

As Viola, Frances Reid is fresh and 
unaffected but is more at home in the 
poetic scenes than in the comedy of 
the duel. Harry Townes plays the 
jester, Feste, one of Shakespeare’s most 
tricky parts. He has a good sense of 
timing and rhythm but the lyrics suf- 
fer from his lack of voice and clear 
enunciation. Feste draws the curtain 
on the play as the author ordains and 
I can only add that I would like to see 
it all over again.—At the Empire. 


Voi M’Lorp.—The very first Mr. Dar- 
ling in the original Peter Pan; the man 
who created some of their best parts 
for Maugham and Lonsdale and even 
Pinero; famous as Bulldog Drummond 
on the stage and screen, A. E. Matthews 
has come back to us after the war 
years in a gay satire of the British 
peerage and the Labor government. 
The Ear! of Lister still lives in Lister 
Castle where his single-handed battle 
against the encroaching rabbit popula- 
tion absorbs him. The Countess is 
equally engrossed trying to keep the 
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castle dusted, with a butler and par- 
lor-maid, while she is. both cook and 
poultry-maid herself. When their son, 
Lord Pym, loses the Conservative seat 
in Parliament to Labor, no one takes it 
much to heart except Beecham, the 
butler, and Pym’s American fiancée 
and- when, to their horror, Pym 
switches round as Labor candidate, 
their desperate strategy provides the 
action for the comedy. ; 

In the expert hands of Mr. Mat- 
thew’s, the absent-minded Earl be- 
comes a thoroughly delightful com- 
panion whose simple good breeding 
makes any situation natural and who 
is equally patient and courteous to the 
brash young American and the parlor- 
maid who has a notion of becoming 
his daughter-in-law. George Curzon’s 
magnificent butler is a perfect foil to 
Matthew’s casual comedy. Beecham 
and the Labor M.P. are the only per- 
sons who still dress for dinner and 
Beecham’s stately vocabulary and im- 
peturbable good form are as shock- 
proof to social changes as the Earl’s 
good nature. 

As The Chiltern Hundreds, Yes, 
M’Lord enjoyed a long run in London 
and one can’t help envying the Lon- 
doners who, without any exorbitant 
premium on tickets, can enjoy many a 
pleasant comedy like this with finished 
players. Mary Hinton is precisely 
right as the Countess; Elaine Stritch a 
most irritating type of American youth 
and Mr. Curzon is well remembered 
here in the title role of Parnell. It is 
hard to believe that Mr. Matthews is 
nearly eighty. Until last winter he 
had never missed a performance. Now 
he says if he doesn’t see his name in 
the obituary list in the morning paper, 
he reports at the theater. Without 
doubt he is the best comedian on the 
English-speaking stage.—At the Booth. 


Tue Mrxapo.—For twenty-five years, 
S. M. Chartock has dreamed of a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan repertory company. 
That is how one performance at a 
Brooklyn high school fired his imagi- 
nation. By 1933 he was working for 
Milton Aborn in a small way, but when 
the impresario died, to everyone’s 
amazement this very young man con- 


‘tinued a Gilbert and Sullivan season 


by himself. The depression, however, 
halted that venture and last season 
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there was no theater available on 
Broadway for Chartock’s newly- 
formed company which had been tried 
out successfully in Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. 

This season, Chartock has lost no 
time in showing New York the first 
production of his company. It is 
clearly impossible to create a Gilbert 
and Sullivan company over night but 
Lehman Engels is a sound musical 
director, Ralph Alswang has created a 
cheerful atmosphere in his sets and 
Joseph Macaulay leads a cast which 
has good voices and plenty of enthu- 
siasm. If the Gilbertines and Sullivan- 
ites rally round their standard, Mr. 
Chartock’s dream should come true.— 
At the Mark Hellinger. 


an BALLETS DE Paris.—Established 
in 1948 by Roland Petit, a talented 
dancer of twenty-five, his cosmopoli- 
tan company is geared to music hall 
appreciation. Petit’s choreography 
makes free use of traditional tech- 
niques; it is dramatically strong but 
undistinguished in poetry. He and his 
company know how to dance, how- 
ever, and as their art develops, so may 
his imagination. “Rendezvous” is of 
the fairly familiar modern street scene 
type of ballet with Petit as a man of 
the underworld seeking his girl and 
finding her and Death together. 
“L’Oeuf a la Coque,” also designed by 
Petit, is a fantasy of Hell’s Kitchen 
where the chefs have a whirl of a 
time with some pert little chickens and 
a bantam cock hatched out of one of 
their eggs. As a very chic cock, 
Colette Marchand, a piquant dancer 
with dainty precision and provoca- 
tive pantomime, gives style and charm 
to some routine ensembles. 

In a romantic mood, Miss Marchand 
also brings much vitality to the most 
original ballet on the program, by Wil- 
liam Dollar, inspired by an incident 
in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered” in 
which Tancred, after wounding a 
pagan knight, discovers he has killed 
his loved Clorinda. In black tights 
with strips of black across their faces 
for visors, the dancers’ steps suggest 
their prancing chargers. Clorinda’s 
death is a bit too classically elongated 
but Milorad Miskovitch, a Yugoslav, is 
a handsome Tancred. 

“Carmen” has suffered many muta- 
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tions but Petit’s adaptation is un- 
doubtedly the most sordid. Set in a 
Thieves Market with Goyesque figures, 
even a tawdry bedroom scene is intro- 
duced as background for a dance of 
passion in which Bizet’s score and 
formal ballet movements undergo a 
somewhat lewd metamorphosis. The 
curtain to “Carmen” is the third cli- 
mactic death of the evening but also 
the most intense as danced to the 
pounding of the drums. Renée Jean- 
maire’s Carmen is an exciting cre- 
ation; Petit dances Don José with some 
dignity and equal frenzy. The Torea- 
dor is seen briefly in an amusing par- 
ody. Petit is probably a dancer with 
a future but at the moment his ballet 
= not out of place at the Winter Gar- 
en. 


4, Rep Danupe (Screen). — The 
poignant cross currents in Vespers in 
Vienna whirl even more remorseless- 
ly through The Red Danube which has 
concentrated Bruce Marshall’s delib- 
erately casual storytelling into a suc- 
cinct indictment of Soviet tyranny. An 
absorbing picture, it is also very well 
played by Walter Pidgeon as the Brit- 
ish Colonel Nicobar; Ethel Barrymore 
as the Mother Superior; Louis Calhern 
as the Russian Colonel and Jeannette 
Leigh as the victim of international 
compromise. 

Laid in Vienna just after the war, the 
story centers on the fate of Maria 
Buhlen whom the Russians claim as a 
Volksdeutscher from the old German 
colony on the Volga. Like a struggling 
moth, Maria evades the Russians by 
taking refuge in a convent but unfor- 
tunately Colonel Nicobar, who is quar- 
tered there, is under orders to return 
all Russian expatriates to the Russians. 
Maria is accordingly handed over but 
again escapes and this time Nicobar’s 
humanity triumphs at the risk of his 
commission, 

The terrible situation of the refu- 
gees from the Soviet is highlighted in 
the picture as is Maria’s romance with 
“Twingo.” Maria’s tragedy loses none 
of its bitter pathos. Nor is any of the 
gentle humor displaced when _ St. 
Waldemar of Graz rewards Nicobar 
with a minor miracle for having 
played the scapegoat when the Mother 
Superior insists on boarding a top pri- 
ority plane for Rome to see the Pope. 





THEATER 


There is one instance in which, how- 
ever, the scenario writers made a mis- 
take. In the book when the Mother 
Superior asks leave of Colonel Nicobar 
to go with him to meet the DP. train 
on Christmas, she brings what little 
food the convent could muster. This 
time she goes empty-handed. 

As the Reverend Mother, Miss Barry- 
more is at her best, full of under- 
standing charity. Pidgeon keeps a 
very human characterization from be- 
ing sentimental, and Calhern as Piniev 
is the accepted type of Slavic military 
automaton. Cheery Sergeant “Moon- 
light” is none other than Melville 
Cooper and Peter Lawford is Major 
“Twingo.” Jeannette Leigh adds 
haunting beauty as Maria. 

But if The Red Danube has followed 
more or less the action of Vespers in 
Vienna, Bruce Marshall’s attempt to 
find some common ground of under- 
standing between a Catholic German 
veteran, the Communist officer and the 
agnostic Englishman and its attendant 
rather ironic tolerance, now finds its 
emphasis placed not on psychology 
but drama. The issue is clear-cut be- 
tween Rome and Moscow. Piniev is 
no longer a man but a mouthpiece. 
But The Red Danube has kept the 
charm of Marshall’s characters; a pic- 
ture that keeps one breathless and lin- 
gers in the memory. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.) 


WP i Herress (Screen).—Usually it is 
safer to keep intact the memory of a 
good play but, much as The Heiress 
was to be admired on the stage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Goetz, who succeeded in im- 
proving on Henry James when they 
dramatized his Washington Square, 
now seem to have improved their own 
play in their screen version. 
Developing the story with a freedom 
of action not possible in the theater, 
the exterior of the old houses along 
the north side of the square permits 
the film to open on a delightful setting 
and to bring into focus the stately front 
door which plays so important a part 
in the story. It may be added that 
throughout Harry Horner’s back- 
grounds are perfection. Catherine 
Sloper now meets Morris Townsend at 
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a ball in a neighbor’s house where the 
polkas and varsoviennes add consid- 
erable gaiety and Catherine is seen in 
her ming dress waiting anxious- 
ly for a partner. When her Aunt final- 
ly ensnares one for her, he promptly 
deserts her in the conservatory, which 
offers the fortune-hunting Townsend 
a wonderful opportunity for his ad- 
vances. 

There is also a good parting scene 
between Townsend and Catherine on 
the steamer when Dr. Sloper carries 
her off to Europe, and the Doctor’s 
mounting boredom and irritation with 
Catherine is shown in a café in Paris. 
The drenching rain on the day of the 
homecoming is used effectively to give 
the Doctor his fatal cold and to add 
stress to a meeting between Catherine 
and Townsend in the mews when they 
plan their elopement. 

The terrible scene when Catherine 
waits in vain for her lover is equally 
effective on screen or stage. The 
screen gives a shorter glimpse of her 
agony. Now, of course, in the last 
scene, Townsend can be seen outside 
beating on the door. I am not sure 
if the actual sight of him is any strong- 
er than what our imagination pictured 
as Catherine mounts the stairs. 

For the sake of childhood memories. 
it was fun to watch the carriages and 
carts rattle over the cobblestones when 
Dr. Sloper was ill and then suddenly 
become silent when they reached the 
tanbark spread before his door. The 
nineteenth century is splendidly sus- 
tained but the story is still compelling. 

Ralph Richardson gives a _ subtle 
characterization of the Doctor who 
conceals his annoyance with Catherine 
until his illness when his frankness is 
the more surprising and cruel. Miriam 
Hopkins adds just the right comedy as 
Aunt Penniman and Montgomery Clift 
is plausible as Townsend. As Cather- 
ine, Olivia de Havilland, reminding me 
of Ruth Draper, gives an extraordi- 
nary performance and makes one real- 
ize that Catherine’s awkwardness was 
only an outward mark of her spiritual 
suppression. The Heiress is an exam- 
ple of the American screen at its best 
and a tribute to William — direc- 
tion. (Paramount.) 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY. REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Now running at 
cut-rate prices with cast replacements. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


January, 1948 


. A Srreercar NAMED Degsire. — Uta 
Hagen has replaced Jessica Tandy, in 
this prize play of Tennessee Williams 
which we cannot recommend.—At the 
Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roperts. — Splendidly acted, 
with Henry Fonda in the lead, the 
story about the cargo ship in the 
Pacific is as full of sound emotion as 
laughs but also is full of rough places 
in the dialogue.—At the Alvin. 


December 


Wuenre’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger is 
much the best part of this musical ver- 
sion of the old farce.—At the St. James. 


January, 1949 


Gooppyr, My Fancy.—Ann Harding 
is now appearing in the specious com- 
edy about the congresswoman who de- 
cides a Life photographer is more of a 
liberal than a college president. It has 
now moved to the Martin Beck. 


February 


THE MADWOMAN oF CHAILLoT.—After 
a summer holiday, this delightful 
French comedy with Martita Hunt has 
reopened, we hope, for a long season. 
Topnotch in wit, wisdom and folly.— 
At the Royale. 


LEND AN Ear.—A revue which com- 
bines charm and wit with some very 
clever dancing.—Alt the Shubert. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—With Alfred Drake 
as Petruchio, Cole Porter’s musical 
Taming of the Shrew is gay entertain- 
ment. Delightful décor by Lemuel 
Ayers. The only drawback are some 
of Porter’s lyrics.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Arthur Mill- 
er’s prize-winning tragedy peony 
acted by Mildred Dunnock, Lee 
Cobb and Arthur Kennedy.—At ie 
Morosco. 


DramMonp Lit.—Mae West’s broken 
ankle has kept her show closed for 
three mionths. She has now reopened 
to audiences most responsive to her 
dry wisecracks, her costumes and her 
famous slouch. Miss West’s drama is 
crude, and cruder still her heroine ac- 
cepts diamonds cheerfully from a 
white slaver._——At the Plymouth. 


May 


SouTH Paciric.—Everyone is singing 
the songs. It has taken the town by 
storm and no wonder for it’s as human 
as every member of the cast can make 
it. The dialogue proves that GI’s don’t 
have to talk on the stage exactly as 
they do in the service. I think those 
who find any scene suggestive will be 
those who have read Michener’s sto- 
ries.—At the Majestic. 


DerectivE Story.—A drama of the 
New York police force with the action 
taking place in the detective squad 
room of a precinct. Sidney Kingsley 
handles the “cops” sympathetically 
and Ralph Bellamy gives a fine charac- 
ter study of Detective McLeod.—At the 
Hudson. 

July 


Howpy Mar. Ice or 1950!—Just the 
same show except for some new en- 
tertainers. The skating is even better 
than ever. All in all and its mod- 
erately priced tickets make it Broad- 
way’s best bargain.—At the Center. 


October 


Miss Liperty.—In spite of a cold 
welcome this summer, our prediction 
that it would be a success seems to 
have come true. The Sherwood-Irving 
Berlin-Moss Hart musical is by no 
means another South Pacific but it is 
decent.and above the average in good 
voices, good dances and décor.—At the 
Imperial. 


Foreign Periodicals 


THE BIBsLe ACCORDING TO MGR. KNox 


Mer. Knox has proved again and 
again with dazzling versatility that he 
is complete master of the English lan- 
guage. He could have given us the Old 
Testament as any stylist of any period 
would have rendered it. What he has 
in fact done is to devise a specific 
prose style, which has the flavour nei- 
ther of patristic Latin nor renaissance 
English. Its nearest kin is late Pre- 
Raphaelite—Mallory-cum-Saga—shorn 
of all quaintness, but no comparison is 
significant for it is something unique. 

He employs this style throughout 
making, as far as I can discern, no 
distinctions of period. Noe and Nehe- 
mias speak like contemporaries; they 
are figures in the same drama, drawn 
from an undefined heroic age. The 
characters of the Authorized Version, 
God included, are Elizabethans; one 
sees them in doublet and ruff staring 
flatly down from panelled walls, sly, 
violent, enigmatic men, the founders 
of dynasties. 

Mgr. Knox’s characters are not of the 
twentieth century; nor are they Arab 
sheiks from Doughty; they are less 
noble than their forbears of 1611. 
They are in fact precisely what they 
should be, men and women living in a 
fallen and unredeemed world, haunted 
by ancestral memories of a lost Eden, 
taught by hints and portents, punished 
by frightful dooms, people half lost 
waiting for something to happen. 


—Eve.tyn Waven, in The Month (London), 
July, 1949, 


Mor. Knox does not set out to pro- 
duce what is usually called a literal 
translation. His most illustrious pre- 
decessor in the work of translating the 
Bible, St. Jerome, had already laid 


down that sensum non verba was a 
principle of translation (Ep. Ixxiv), 
yet he himself in his vulgate Latin 
Bible declined to use the principle and 
usually translated almost verbally. The 
same tradition of literal translation 
continued through the centuries, pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of “biblical 
English” which is to a great extent an 
importation into English of Hebrew 
usage and syntax. 

For our translations of, for instance, 
Homer, Virgil and the classics, we 
would never tolerate the literal style 
that we have accepted for so long in 
the case of the Bible. And why has it 
been so long accepted? Because we all 
feel that in the inspired word of God 
there is power in the very words them- 
selves, and St. Jerome said that “the 
very order of the words is a mys- 
terium” (Ep. lvii). 

For this reason (I think) a good 
literal translation—it must be good 
and not obsolete—will always hold a 
place of honour. But what if the mys- 
terium be no longer intelligible except 
to the initiated or to the student? Here 
lies the importance of having a free 
translation into graceful idiom that is 
native to the land, and which will con- 
vey to the modern reader the sensum 
which the verba conveyed to the origi- 
nal audience so remote from ourselves 


in time, place and general background. 
—SenasTIAN BuLLoven, in The Month (Lon- 
don), July, 1949. 


—— 
~~ 





CAN Any FuTurRE War Be JUSTIFIED? 


In practice and in relation to pres- 
ent conditions the principles enun- 
ciated [with regard to the justifica- 
tion of war] do not seem to hold. They 
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were meant, we should remember, to 
cover warfare of a special kind, that 
between mercenary armies (the en- 
forced conscription common today 
does civilians a very grave harm; 
whereas in former times those who 
took up arms, and they did so volun- 
tarily, received payment), and not 
our mammoth warfare which some- 
times entails the total downfall of the 
nations at grips with each other; the 
principles, in fact, cannot be applied 
in the life of modern nations without 
doing serious damage to the particular 
peoples involved, and (leaving aside a 
question of a defensive war begun, 
under certain conditions, for the pro- 
tection of the state from actual and 
unjust aggression) no state is justified 
any longer in resorting to warfare 
when some right has not been given 
its full due.... 

In practice, then, a declaration of 
war will never be justifiable. A defen- 
sive war even should never be under- 
taken unless a legitimate authority, 
with whom the decision rests, shall 
have both certainty of success and 
very solid proofs that the good accru- 
ing to the nation from the war will 
more than outweigh the untold evils 
which it will bring on the nation itself, 
and on the world in general. ... 

Moreover, should the representatives 
of any people (or the people them- 
selves) ever have conclusive indica- 
tions that their rulers are on the point 
of undertaking a war in which noth- 
ing but blood and ruin will be the lot 
of the nation, they should and ought to 
take just measures to overthrow that 
regime. - 

ALAPHRIDUS 7. ey in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), September, 194: 


ti 
— 





Fiction’s FATE 


Tre Saturday Evening Post . . 
publishes the best fiction of its kind, 
i.e., that money will buy, but this is 
not the best kind to-day. Writing for 
the S.E.P. is a serious business; it is a 
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business, however, and should not be 
confused with the real thing. Even 
Dr. Johnson’s oft-invoked, “No man 
but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money,” seems a pious sentiment be- 
side the fact, like an ancient pro- 
nouncement on the nature of war. 

The best short fiction, unless it takes 
a particularly innocent turn, must ap- 
pear in the literary magazines or not 
at all, and between these alternatives 
there isn’t much to choose if the writer 
must live by his work. To-day the lit- 
erary magazines and the writers who 
contribute to them lead the life of the 
catacombs. 


—J. F. Powers, in The Month (London), 
May, 1949. 





WIND AND SMOKE 


I KNow that we are not all called to 
the perfect life, and that “Leave all and 
follow me” is meant for those only 
who aspire to perfection. Yet the dis- 
tinction has always seemed to me a 
specious one. I would be almost 
tempted to judge the life of a Chris- 
tian as it draws to its close, condemn- 
ing it on its apparent success and on 
the way in which it may have shown 
“the sweet and criminal experience of 
the world,” to quote a phrase of Pas- 
cal’s. I would be tempted to be as 
severe as Bernanos towards those old 
Christians one sees covered with deco- 
rations and honours of every kind 
(and believe me I include myself), did 
I not know only too well what these 
honours usually mean. They are often 
little more than wind and smoke; and 
many personal confidences have con- 
vinced me that it is rather a matter of 
hidden crosses, as the triumphs of 
many men only mask the secret fail- 
ures, the shipwrecks of which they are 
the only witnesses, or sometimes even 
promethean tortures suffered on 
heights where thunderbolts may fall 
but the eyes of the world cannot reach. 


——-Francors Mauriac, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), September, 1949, 





New Books 


The Weight of Glory and Other Ad- 
dresses. By C. S. Lewis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, $1.25. 

Of Lewis’ many gifts, the one most 
evident in this collection of addresses 
is his unusual success as a teacher. In 
these five talks given during the war 
years, and mostly in university chap- 
els, he clearly explains subjects that 
offer difficulty either to the imagina- 
tion or the intellect or to both. In the 
first discourse he analyzes the signifi- 
cance of our longing for heaven and 
the validity of scriptural imagery with 
its promise of the “Weight of Glory” 
that some day may be ours. In the 
second he develops the philosophic im- 
port of “Transposition” and shows 
thereby why so much in our supernat- 
ural life makes use of our natural ex- 
perience. 

In the third, “Membership,” he dis- 
tinguishes between being a unit in a 
collectivist society and being a mem- 
ber, in the Pauline sense, of a Chris- 
tian body. In “Learning in Wartime,” 
the fourth lecture, he views the intel- 
lectual life as one possible path—often 
humble and difficult—to our supernat- 
ural destiny. In the last talk he de- 
scribes an aspect of worldliness, the 
desire to belong to “The Inner Ring,” 
that can be as subtly and finally cor- 
rupting as a more obvious ambition. 
Examples and analogies drive his les- 
sons home, and as always, Lewis’s rich 
and warm imagination disposes the 
reader to follow more happily the ar- 
guments presented. 

Since these are occasional pieces, 
anyone unfamiliar with the author is 
likely to gain only a limited view of 
his powers from this volume. But to 
the faithful Lewis reader there are 
many pleasant reminders of his wider 
range. Closely reasoned passages re- 
eall the brilliant exposition of the 
Problem of Pain; comments on every- 


day morality are reminiscent of ChAris- 
tian Behaviour; and Mark Studdock, 
Lewis’ own creation in That Hideous 
Strength, would have avoided many a 
heartache were he in the real audi- 
ence that heard “The Inner Ring.” 
Lewis has the originality of ap- 
proach that comes effortlessly, because 
he himself has heeded the warning he 
gives in “Membership”: “No man who 
values originality will ever be original. 
But try to tell the truth as you see it, 
try to do any bit of work as well as 
it can be done for the work’s sake, and 
what men call originality will come 
unsought.” MARGARET R, GRENNAN. 


Religion and Education under the Con- 
stitution. By J. M. O’Neill. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

This timely book is also permanent- 
ly valuable. Any intelligent reader 
who glances at the table of contents 
should feel impelled to read the fol- 
lowing 300 pages; if he looks over the 
index the impulse may well become 
irresistible. The author discusses in- 
telligently and objectively the story of 
civil liberties in the United States, the 
question of a religious establishment 
(Protestant or Catholic) and the varia- 
tions of our judicial interpretations of 
the First Amendment. Leading us 
down the line from Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison to such recent 
matters as the Everson case and the 
McCullom case, he gives a good sum- 
mary of the decisions made by the 
U. S. Supreme Court and of the prac- 
tices pursued in the several states. 
Eight appendices contain important 
and pertinent documents, 

The book has been highly praised by 
Professor Billington of Northwestern 
University, a man familiar with the 
history of religious disputes in the 
United States. He finds the organiza- 
tion clear, the logic inescapable, the 
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definitions exact. That eulogy is here 
endorsed; but—reluctantly—one must 
add that in point of clarity Dr. O’Neill 
leaves something to be desired. In 
various places he should have edited, 
rewritten, and rearranged sentences. 
For example, in his important discus- 
sion of inaccuracies contained in the 
Ryan-Boland volume on Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics, the second para- 
graph on page 37 will not be intelligi- 
ble, unless carefully studied. Yet as a 
whole the discussion of the Ryan- 
Boland position is very illuminating. 
It recalls the whispered guessing that 
occurred as to reasons for the with- 
drawal of Father Millar, S.J., from 
joint authorship of that book, and his 
replacement by Father Boland. 
JosEpH McSoriey. 


No Banners, No Bugles. By Edward 


Ellsberg. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $4.00. 

Captain Ellsberg, Principal Salvage 
Officer under General Eisenhower in 
the North African Invasion, offers this 
detailed account of how he, at the 
head of a crew of intrepid men, divers 


and nautical engineers, raised sunken 
ships from the bottom of the harbors 
of Algiers and Iran, restored the 
mighty docks, and boarded the flaming 
decks of the Scottish transport Strath- 
allen when she had been abandoned 
as a hopeless loss. These things were 
done in U-boat infested waters and in 
the face of Vichy French chicanery. 
Elisberg points out too, the surprising 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
Free French. Wittily, he tells how the 
same antiquated ideas which prompt- 
ed them to put their faith in the 
Maginot Line, extended even to mari- 
time tactics. 

General Giraud, chafing under his 
subordinate position to General Eisen- 
hower, was more occupied with “my 
honor, my prestige” than he was with 
the job to be done. He cherished a 
wild idea of “the immediate invasion 
of France.” These fanciful notions 
obsessed him particularly on the occa- 
sion when he was carried by Captain 
Jerry Wright, U.S.N., in a submarine 
through the Mediterranean to Gibral- 
tar. Ellsberg’s comments on this ex- 
pedition, the ranking Frenchman and 
the American Captain cooped up with- 
in the close confines of a submarine, 
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sound a comical note. This ability to 
see the amusing and the grotesque 
helped Elisberg in the dark moments 
when another less wholesome man 
might have quailed. 

This detailed factual account of how 
the waterways were kept open for the 
bridge of ships without which there 
could have been no front, should be 
interesting not only to seadogs, but 
to everyone who wishes to champion 
the underdog for whom no banners 
fly, no bugles blow. 

MARGUERITE P. CoRCORAN. 


The Wisdom of Catholicism. Edited 
by Anton C. Pegis. New York: Ran- 
dom House. $6.00. 

The recent sensational news that 
Russia had, as predicted, reached the 
know-how level in the production of 
the atom bomb let loose a flood of 
speculations and some wild conjec- 
tures as to the significance of this his- 
toric event. But the one fact that 
stood out clearly in the immediate con- 
fusion was that force has become the 
dominant factor in our modern world. 
Indeed, belief in force as the sure sol- 
vent of all our difficulties represents 
the specific heresy of the twentieth 
century. 

If the Western World is to survive 
in the fact of a godless threat, geared 
to power and wedded to duplicity, it 
must return to that heritage which 
gave it life, vitality and purpose, name- 
ly, Christianity. 

The Wisdom of Catholicism offers us 
a welcomed opportunity of returning 
to the wellsprings of Christianity, 
there to drink deeply of the divinely- 
flavored truths that can alone put fire 
in the souls and courage in the hearts 
of men chilled by the lowering tem- 
perature of the cold war. In thirty- 
five selections gleaned from the writ- 
ings of Catholic saints and scholars, 
from St. Ignatius in the first century 
down to and including contemporary 
protagonists of Christian truth, the 
author has arranged an imposing pres- 
entation of Catholic wisdom. The 
blood, sweat and tears of great minds 
and great hearts have distilled, from 
the cauldron of personal experience, 
the essence of this enduring wisdom. 
This rich store of spiritual wealth, as- 
sembled in a distinguished edition, 
should descend upon the modern 











world of books with the impact of an 
atom bomb. 

Some readers may find one or other 
of the selections rather heavy going. 
Others may object to certain ‘inclu- 
sions or omissions, v.g., Why include 
The Proslogion of St. Anselm with his 
so-called “ontological argument,” lack- 
ing in proof (except perhaps for the 
mystic) because of its illicit transition 
from the ideal to the real order? Why 
not a selection from the vigorous and 
intense pen of Léon Bloy? Thus two 
small suggestions to which perhaps 
will be added as many additional ones 
as there are readers. However in every 
compilation the personal yardstick is 
the editor’s right and privilege. And 
it is good to be able to report that 
Professor Pegis’ selective judgment, in 
this exceptional volume, is worthy of 
nothing less than the highest com- 
mendation. 

The Wisdom of Catholicism belongs 
on the reading table or at the bedside 
of all who wish to share with the great 
thinkers of Christendom, their spirit- 
ual experiences and their clear vision 
of the truth that makes men free. 

JosEPH T. CLUNE. 


The Catholic Reformation. 
Janelle. Milwaukee: 
Publishing Co. $4.50. 
The author, well known for previ- 

ous contributions to the history of the 

Catholic Reformation, and presently 

head of the English department in 

Clermont-Ferrand University, France, 

has undertaken the difficult task of 

summarizing the story of the Catholic 

Reformation in a single volume. In- 

evitably he has been forced to wrestle 

with the almost insoluble problems of 
what to include, what to elaborate, 
what to summarize, what to eliminate. 

Of his familiarity with sources and his 

readiness to present the latest results 

of research there is no question. He 
properly emphasizes the character of 
the Catholic movement as truly a ref- 
ormation in contrast with the Protes- 
tant movement, called a reformation, 
but in reality a revolution. : 

Despite the vast area covered in less 
than 370 pages, the reader here and 
there comes upon information not 
usually circulated—as, for example, 
the description of the really remarka- 
ble, yet comparatively unknown, Com- 
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pany of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, founded by the Duke of Venta- 
dour about 1627, promoted by illustri- 
ous men including St. Vincent de Paul, 
held up to scorn as a sort of Catholic 
Puritanism by Moliére and finally sup- 
pressed by Louis XIV in 1663. But the 
treatment of some topics is sketchy. 
For instance, the reader will get no 
adequate idea of the pontificate of 
Paul III. The style is awkward at times. 
We find some strange constructions, 
for example, “soon before the Council 
of Trent” (page 69). Instead of the 
word “Tridentine” we have “Tren- 
tine”—less usual, but quite correct. In 
view of the type of person who will 
profit by the reading of this book, it 
seems unfortunate that the number of 
English titles in the bibliographies was 
not increased, even at the expense of 
eliminating some of the undoubtedly 
valuable French titles. 
JosEPH McSor ey. 


The Egyptian. By Mika Waltari. Trans- 
lated by Naomi Walford. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

This is presented as the autobiogra- 
phy, written in exile, of an Egyptian 
physician named Sinuhe after the 
famous wanderer of ancient story. It 
is laid in the reign of Akhnaton, 
the Pharaoh who attempted to intro- 
duce a solar monotheism into Egypt. 
One is amazed to find details from the 
life of Moses attributed to characters 
in the story. Sinuhe is found adrift 
in a reed boat on the Nile by his adopt- 
ed parents, Senmut and Kipps. Horem- 
heb, the Egyptian general, “saw in 
some valley a burning bush ... and it 
was not consumed but burned day 
and night.” Later he “tore across the 
wilderness of Sinai like a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night.” Another thing: the Egyptian 
hieroglyph for “life” is spoke of, not 
in narrative but in dialogue, as a 
“cross.” To us it may resemble a cross, 
but no Egyptian of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty would have called it that. 

On the whole the book is a great 
disappointment. What does one ex- 
pect of an historical novel? To have 
a past era re-created, so that there is 
presented to the imagination at least 
a possible picture of what life was like 
in a time gone by? The reader will not 
find ‘it here, for the descriptions of 
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scenes and customs are for the most 
part too vague and generalized. Is it, 
then, to show how a perennial human 
problem was worked out in a distant 
land and another day? In this, too, 
the reader will be disappointed, for 
the central character is not merely in- 
consistent (many of us are that) but 
is not even a psychological unit. 

Perhaps then, it is a sociological 
thesis that is to be exemplified? If 
that is the aim, the result here is un- 
happy, for the one conclusion that may 
be drawn is that all religions are 
equally false, and national and inter- 
national well-being can only be based 
on force. And all the while the reader 
is regaled with descriptions of how 
various persons “took their pleasure.” 
It is not a good book. 

Epwarp H. Prrers. 


Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. A Criti- 
cal Study of His Thought and its 
Sources. By Jose Sanchez Villase- 
nor, S.J. Translated by Joseph 


Small, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. $3.00. 


It is easy to see why Father San- 
chez won the Justo Sierra prize at the 
University of Mexico for this book. 
It is a work of amazing erudition. 
Father Sanchez shows a prodigious 
knowledge of modern philosophy, 
particularly of Dilthey and historicism 
and of Heidegger. His opening chap- 
ter is a masterpiece. 

What is far more interesting, how- 
ever, is to see the Thomist philosopher 
and theologian coming to grips with 
the quicksilver Ortega. The Thomist’s 
criticisms are typical: Ortega lacks 

“systematic structure and inflexible 

logic,” he is “irresolute and elusive. 
- in constant metamorphosis Sigs 

lacking strongly defined form.” 

Despite a very learned discussion 
of Ortega’s philosophical meanderings, 
and one is almost tempted to say, flir- 
tations, Sanchez never succeeds in 
giving a dispassionate exposé of Or- 
tega’s thought. Each stage is peered 
into, fingered, turned inside out. In 
part one, called “Exposition,” there is 
no hesitation at incidental value 
judgments: “idealistic fog,” “errone- 
ous fruit,” etc. 

Sanchez’s “Critique” isa severe one. 
He: shows the necessary fruits of Or- 
tega’s thought: imagination and in- 
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stinct enthroned instead of reason, 
and relativistic dilettantism in meta- 
physics, which leads to immorality in 
ethics; immorality without sanction 
leads to barbarism. So Ortega is the 
precursor of the masses he so despises. 
The summing up is Savanarola-esque: 
“Ortega’s is a frightening responsibil- 
ity before history for having ex- 
changed philosophy’s noble mission 
for acrobatic sport.” 

The translation is very smooth—the 
bibliographies very helpful—the book 
worth reading. 

SaLLy WHELAN CASSIDY. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.75. 
It is one of the least mysterious of 

ironies that so many people in our 
time should respond to the name of 
Chaucer with either a leer or a groan: 
knowing him only in terms of the 
rites of sophomore English (or worse, 
Graduate School), or of modernized 
editions labelled—with a cluck and a 
wink—unexpurgated. The leerers fare 
better; for Chaucer has been done less 
disservice by frankly commercial ex- 
ploiters than by those among the pro- 
fessional learned who: have made of 
Chaucer study a morass of vanity, 
sterility, and distortion. The drug 
store editions, even though false and 
foolish in their stress, at least pro- 
claim him living, not as a corpse pre- 
cious chiefly because ancient, useful 
for endless and aimless autopsies per- 
formed in the learned journals. 

But there are changes even in the 
academic groves, where changes 
come slowly, and now is a very pro- 
pitious time for the reissue of Ches- 
terton’s Chaucer. All who have dis- 
covered that those disciplines called 
the Humanities really have something 
to do with humanity will welcome it. 
There should be no more of those out- 
worn, crabbed gibes that Chesterton 
is frivolous, superficial, and unschol- 
arly. What has actually caused the 
uneasiness and resentment is that he 
insists upon being in fact serious: that 
he does not belabor superficialities, 
and has the true scholar’s ability to 
perceive distinctions. It is just his 
seriousness (which like Chaucer’s is 
a very different thing from earnest- 
ness or solemnity) that makes it im- 
possible for him to avoid the meta- 
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physical issues always underlying lit- 
erary criticism and usually ignored 
by literary critics. 

It is unlikely there are readers 
of this review not already familiar 
with Chesterton’s manner of writing. 
The famous paradoxes and conceits 
abound; those who are made distrust- 
ful by their verbal brilliance may ap- 
ply the test of logic. Whether he is 
discussing Chaucer’s relationship to 
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his literary sources or the Christian 
theology which informs the Middle 
Ages, Chesterton is not only sane and 
interesting but (though it may seem 
an odd term to apply to a writer) 
wonderfully companionable. These 
are qualities of Chaucer: to whom 
Chesterton is closer akin in mind and 
spirit than any other modern writer. 


Pau. DINKINS. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Mudlark. By Theo- 
dore Bonnet (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00). Wheeler, a 
Thames-side urchin, strays into Wind- 
sor Castle, scaring her Majesty, Vic- 
toria, at dinner, intriguing the Prime 
Minister and winning a friend in the 
Queen’s whisky-nipping gillie, John 
Brown. Arrested as a regicide midget, 
he is jailed. As the subject of a speech 
by Disraeli, Wheeler’s plight stirs the 
Members of Parliament so that wide- 
spread and unheard of legal and social 
changes are wrought by the Prime 
Minister. 

Theodore Bonnet is imaginative with 
a sensitive and humorous style. A 
wild-eyed Fenian footman, a maid of 
honor loved from afar by a penniless 
Grenadier Guard, the innermost, up- 
permost power in Scotland Yard, each 
of his characters emerges with life and 
warmth. 

History, also, is handled imagina- 
tively. The aging Benjamin Disraeli 
dreams of his flamboyant youth. A 
reigning beauty elopes through the 
West Park of Balmoral Castle. An 
Empress weeps at the unexpected 
cheers of her subjects. 

Disraeli’s Two Worlds are brought 
to life here: the world of the middle- 
aged lady in a gilt throne room, of the 
young women in chains drawing a 
coal car in a mine. 

A successful feat, The Mudiark is 
a historical novel that restores one’s 
belief in that ill-treated brand of writ- 
ing. 

The Old Bank House. By Angela 
Thirkell (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50). A knowledge of Anthony Trol- 
lope and Monsignor. Knox, er an over 
the years contact with Anglican cleri- 
cal circles, would provide one with 


suitable background for the full enjoy- 
ment of The Old Bank House. Al- 
though it is even better, of course, to 
have read at least eight of Mrs. Thir- 
kell’s preceding sixteen chronicles. of 
present day Barsetshire. 

The book is rather like a return to 
a summer vacation spot: the brides we 
married off so gaily are now careful 
mothers; the babies in arms of yester- 
year, at public school or Barchester 
High; the mildly aging bachelors, 
matched off with the not so young but 
still very agreeable girls. 

Mrs. Thirkell has shifted her stage 
from the Lodges and Deaneries to the 
rather threadbare magnificence | of 
Pomfret Towers. A few of her charm- 
ing old characters die off—though 
several take a confoundedly long time 
doing it—and one or two of their 
grandchildren begin to show signs of 
developing into characters all on their 
little own—in short it is a novel that 
will either please you much or drive 
you quickly mad. 

Parson Austen’s Daughter. By Helen 
Ashton (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00). Intended primarily for 
the pleasure of Janeites, they will 
probably be the most disappointed in 
Parson Austen’s Daughter. It should 
have been called, “Fashions During the 
Reign of Napoleon,” “Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Menus,” or “Visits to Bath.” 

In this picture of-the garb, food, par- 
lor games and watering-places of Jane 
Austen’s day, her sisters and her cous- 
ins and her aunts are carefully- por- 
trayed, but more could be learned 
about Jane herself by a re-reading of 
one of Elizabeth Bennett’s exchanges 
with-Mr. Darcy. 

Jane appears in the book many times 
with her sister, Cassandra: maiden 
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ladies, exemplary aunts, nursers of 
broken but somehow mended hearts— 
an attractive pair, but hardly to be 
told apart! 

It is not until the last quarter of 
the novel, when Jane Austen’s writ- 
ings are analyzed, and comparisons 
drawn between the girls in her family 
and her heroines; between Jane’s 
heroes and her brothers and beaux, is 
an inkling given of her talents and 
how she used them. 

It is still more frustrating to be con- 
stantly told about but shown so few 
examples of the wit that made (Miss 
Ashton maintains) Jane Austen a 
charmer to the end. 

The Oasis. By Mary McCarthy (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00). 
Utopia, New Hampshire, a latter day 
Brook Farm, is a deserted summer 
hotel, occupied by a group of eccen- 
trics. Vague, talky, in this case mostly 
Leftist, the Utopians are urban trans- 
fers to a life of woodburning stoves 
and water from the pump. 

These experimenters in the art of 
living have rejected the Atomic Age. 
Since none are eligible for the draft 
or otherwise vital to global warfare 
(they have been cleared by the Attor- 
ney General) they set out in a caravan 
of automobiles to the New England 
mountainside and the simple life. 

They intend a pattern civilization 
for a baffled world; one of wood-chop- 
ping, play-readings, sermons in the 
open and strawberry socials. But their 
consciously innocent pastimes are dis- 
turbed by the feud that soon splits the 
group—the Realists versus the Purists. 
The Utopia begun so hopefully heads 
toward dissolution. This is a mild 
entertainment, stylishly written with 
glints of occasional wit. It fails in nar- 
rative power or clear character por- 
trayal, but as a new variation on an 
ancient theme, it is a diversion for an 
evening’s reading. 

The Golden Apples. By Eudora Welty 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00). The town of Morgana, McLain 
County, is Eudora Welty’s literary 
demesne. And she peoples it with 


vividly drawn languid gentlewomen, 
lecherous men and cold-eyed little 
girls. Boyhood is represented in Loch 
Morrison, a Scout who watches his 
neighbors’ goings on through a. tele- 
scope out of the bedroom window, or 
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hanging upside down by his knees 
from a hackberry tree. 

‘The book is a string of short stories, 
centering about the same place and 
people, overspanning a generation of 
time. Its heroine, Snowdie is the 
epitome of put-upon, patient gentle- 
womanhood. Her opposite, Miss Kate 
Rainey, is a tyrant whose daughter 
Virgie wastes her life and talent beat- 
ing out piano accompaniments in the 
local moviehouse. Of the rest, King, 
Miss Snowdie’s vagrant husband, her 
twins sons, Eugene and Randal, their 
wives, are basically, “human beings 
terribly at large, roaming the face of 
the earth . . . human beings roaming 
like lost beasts.” 

In developing this theme, Miss 
Welty dirties an artistic piece of work 
with suggestive scenes and passages 
and darkens it with the- inescapable 
desperation and hopelessness that im- 
prison the folk she has created so skill- 
fully. 

Days Beyond Recall. By Roger 
Dooley (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.50). This is the story of the 
Irish Catholics of Buffalo, during the 
early part of the twentieth century; 
and above all of Rose Shanahan. In 
contrast to his heroine’s spiritual and 
emotional development, Dooley shows 
us the deterioration of the stout- 
hearted, self-reliant group into which 
she was born. At first strong in fam- 
ily loyalty and religious faith, they 
become materialistic imitators of the 
native Americans who hired, tolerated, 
but would not yet take them in. 

Since his protagonist is a young 
woman and he writes through her 
eyes, Dooley emphasizes the social 
rather than the political and economic 
changes in Buffalo during her youth. 
A fashionable parish grows dowdy. 
Marriages, mixed in religion and na- 
tionality, bring conflicts. The immi- 
grant groups, Irish, German, Polish 
and Italian, serve one another with the 
same distrust and unkindness that they 
themselves received in the past. 

Although it is a period piece in set- 
ting and costume, its characters are 
plausible and moving, its spirit, opti- 
mistic and strong. In Rose Shanahan, 
Dooley has drawn a woman of which 
any age and group might well be 
proud, 

CxiorInDA CLARKE. 
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Playtime Is Over. By Clyde Brion 
Davis (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00). Technically, it is practi- 
cally impossible to write a good novel 
in the first person. Playtime Is Over 
proves just how. impossible. It is in 
the form of a journal kept by a middle- 
aged sergeant, retired because of a 
weak heart. He betakes himself to a 
desolate Arkansas farm where he notes 
down his recipe for stew and how he 
built his outhouse. He intersperses 
such minutiae with memories of his 
life from the time he ran away from 
home, through tough comic-book ad- 
ventures on land and sea. 

One note is struck with monotonous 
regularity throughout this seesaw pat- 
tern: the sergeant’s promiscuous sex- 
ual habits and, Davis would have us 
believe, the strong attraction of wom- 
en to him. Davis presents his ser- 
geant as the epitome of all the Grade C 
Hollywood adjectives: earthy! swash- 
buckling! lusty! carnal! Here is a 
sample of the insipidly lush prose: 
“|... the raw rum scorched my gullet 
and sent wild harmonies racing 
through my brain, opened my eyes for 
the first time to wide, unimagined 
vistas of basic philosophy, raised the 
curtain on the poignant, glorious 
tragedy of Life.” Let that be a warn- 
ing. 

The Sure Thing. By Merle Miller 
(New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $3.00). There is a type of 
novel today that specializes in fic- 
tional muckraking, wringing a story 
from current headlines. The cause 
célébre which Merle Miller uses is the 
hunt in Washington to uncover dis- 
loyal government employees. Miller 
has definite opinions about the Wash- 
ington hunting. The mold in which 
he has cast them? Two days in the 
life of a minor State Department ex- 
ecutive from the moment he realizes 
he is being shadowed by the F.B.I. 
until his dismissal from service. 

This Brad Douglas, a self-styled lib- 
eral, has worked his way through col- 
lege, married a wealthy woman, 
worked for the U. S. government in 
Germany, divorced his wife to marry a 
widow with whom he was having an 
affair and, in his Washington job, 
made contact with a large cast of in- 
tense Washington characters. The 
tale, glib, taut, nervous, of the fateful 
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two’ days is sliekly interwound witb 
flashbacks of Douglas and his asso- 
ciates. About those opinions? Miller 
has whipped up a halo for Brad who 
had been a Communist and then lied 
about it to get into the government. 
On the side of the angels, he has Com- 
munist sympathizers, F.D.R.-ites, anti- 
Francoites, etc., etc. . His heavies are 
F.B.I. men. at 

The Greenroom. By Hamilton Basso 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00).. A week or so in southern 
France ...and around these few days 
Basso has spun a_ well-constructed 
novel that has all the appurtenances 
of profundity without quite achieving 
it. A young editor is vacationing near 
the Provencal home of his publishing 
house’s most important novelist, Mrs. 
Leslie Porter, the grande dame of 
American literature. She first gained 
prominence around the turn of the 
century with brittle, intelligent, satiric 
novels of social life and is now in 
self-imposed exile, supposedly work- 
ing on her memoirs. 

Somewhat in awe of her, he visits 
Mrs. Porter, only to be filled with 
vague misgivings because of her pos- 
turings. He soon incurs her enmity; 
first by asking for information about 
her memoirs and then by falling in 
love with the estranged wife of her 
nephew. Mrs. Porter unleashes a rage 
of pettiness and vindictiveness; she 
puts an end to the romance, although 
he does experience one night of inter- 
course with the young girl; and so the 
editor prepares to return to America, 
a sadder and a wiser man. That last 
is definitely a cliché, but credit to Mr. 
Basso that he dexterously avoids any 
overt triteness. A neat but lesser en- 
tertainment. 

The River Journey. By Robert Nathan 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). 
Robert Nathan strikes a unique, minor 
note among American novelists. His 
forte is haunts; in disciplined, un- 
cluttered prose he writes gentle, senti- 
mental, bittersweet tales that generally 
feature a revenant or the embodiment 
of the incorporeal. Unfortunately, 
The River Journey lacks the substance 
found even in Nathan’s most pallidly 
robust pieces. It is slight, tenuous, 
wispy; the.story of a small-town, mid- 
dle-aged woman who, finding she has 
but a short time to live, wants very 
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much to leave with her husband some 
special remembrance of herself. 
Without telling Henry the reason 
why, she plans a vacation from their 
dull, workaday life. They go cruis- 
ing down the Missouri in an old house- 
boat; on board they acquire two 
guests, a young girl who is also fated 
to die and a Mr. Mortimer who is the 
embodiment of death. Eventually, the 
two women die, Mr. Mortimer disap- 
pears and Henry is left with the mem- 
ory of his wife. The story ends with 
“, .. what else is love, but remember- 
ing?” That, written with a simple 
archness, is all. Fine for those who 
enjoy Nathan’s reedy piping but oth- 
ers are apt to find it a hollow tune. 
Mary SANDROCK. 


Rowan Head. By Elisabeth Ogilvie 
(New York: Whittlesey House. $3.00). 
This book is a psychological study of 
the development, mental and moral, of 
three brothers with the attending ef- 
fects of their characteristics one upon 
the other. We meet them first as 


grown men, are given a sketch of what | 


has brought them to their present 
state, and follow through to the logical 
conclusion which we would expect for 
the types they portray. 

The theme is worked up to a final 
crescendo wherein their vagaries, an- 
tagonisms and passions all but destroy 
the entire family. 

The romantic element in the person 
of the lovely and wise Miriam, who 
comes to take care of the mentally dis- 
trait mother of the three, softens and 
lightens the dreadful implications of 
the tale, and gives delicacy to the stark 
ruggedness of these State of Maine 
characters. 

You will find Rowan Head enter- 
taining and, strangely enough, be- 
cause of the author’s skillful han- 
dling, not depressing. 

Mary E. BRENNAN. 


The Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin. 
By Charles O’Neal (New York: Julian 
Messner. $2.75). The substantial sum 
of $5,000.00 was awarded to Charles 
O’Neal in the contest sponsored by the 
Christophers for the book mentioned 
above. It is a , entertaining 
story with plenty of romance and ad- 
venture, the scenes among the. old 
Irish horse traders in Georgia being 
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interesting. If the author's 
sh idiom lacks something of the au- 
thenticity of a Michael McLaverty, his 
style is nonetheless —, imagina- 
tive, rich with Irish lore, and plenti- 
fully enlivened with humor, as he tells 
the story of Jamie McRuin whose pur- 
suit of three fairy wishes took him 
from the bare rocks of Connacht on far 
journeys over land and sea and won 
for him a beautiful wife and a son 
who could speak in the tongue of the 
ancient Gaelic bards. 

This book is one of those modern 
rarities—a novel that can be recom- 
mended for high school libraries. To 
young people accustomed to the high- 
ly colored and sensational novels pop- 
ular today, it may need a bit of sell- 
ing, but it is worth the trouble, for 
Charles O’Neal, like his own old story- 
teller, Owen Roe Tavish, is quite a 
shanachie himself. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Young McDermott. By Edward 
McSorley (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00). In some quarters there is a 
theory that the social and cultural tra- 
ditions of the New England seaboard 
were disrupted in the late nineteenth 
century by loathsome hordes of Irish 
immigrants. Maybe the author of the 
book named above intended to lend 
life and color to that theory; maybe 
he was willing to exploit his own race 
and his own religion for publicity and 
royalties. 

Ex-sailor, ex-farmer, ex-commercial 
fisherman, ex-publicity man for bur- 
lesque shows, he has put all his varied 
experience to bad use; and he looms 
up as a sort of junior James T. Farrell, 
less gifted but—thanks be!—more in- 
hibited as to indecencies. The volume 
is rather a notebook than a novel. On 
the whole, despite the author’s ability 
to describe characters and scenes real- 
istically, unrelieved sordidness and 
distorted proportions cancel out his 
claim to artistry. 

Near the end of the book we have a 
repulsive, obscene climax in which 
Patsy Toscano, who has lost an eye in 
a fight with Denny Riordan’s gang, 
takes his revenge by tying Denny up, 
and then with fingers formed into a 
V, proceeding to gouge out Denny’s 
eyes, while chanting over and over 
again, ‘Occhio per occhio,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Three Minutes a 
Day. By James Keller (New York: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.00). The inde- 
fatigable Father Keller who preaches 
by example as well as by word, offers 
this book of daily reading of 365 pages 
—none for Leap Year. He aims to 
spread a better understanding of es- 
sential religion “by the use of modern 
parables,” and very simply he incor- 
porates anecdotes, legends, facts of ob- 
servation, personal experiences from 
every imaginable quarter and points 
each contribution with a simple sen- 
tence of purely spiritual suggestion. It 
is the kind of book that would appeal 
to many different types of people; in- 
deed, it must have already registered 
in the consciousness of a numerous 
and varied public, for the publishers 
quote approving comments from Bob 
Hope, Fulton Oursler, Irene Dunne, 
Taylor Caldwell, Patrice Munzell, Gene 
Autry. 

They Made Me Sign. By John C. 
Heenan (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00). Here is a clear, competent 
treatment of a thorny question: How 
get across to a non-Catholic the mo- 
tives behind the Church’s attitude to- 
ward the parties in a mixed marriage. 
Hoping to interest and instruct espe- 
cially the non-Catholic partner in such 
a relationship, the author has com- 
pressed so far as possible, into a few 


pages, the most important teachings of 
the Church; and he presents them in 
terms that are intelligible to a mod- 
erately educated reader of any faith 
or none. His book will be useful for 
priests giving the pre-matrimonial in- 
structions to non-Catholics, and in- 
deed, is well worth reading by a great 
many members of the Church who 
consider themselves fairly familiar 
with Catholic doctrine and practice. 

Reproachfully Yours. By Lucille Has- 
ley (New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.75). 
This book should interest all converts 
and all Catholics interested in con- 
verts-——and that, we trust, takes in 
everybody. Its pages are always illu- 
minating or entertaining, and usually 
both. They describe wittily and with 
no more than a pardonable degree of 
exaggeration, things that ordinarily 
are overlooked even by the alert among 
us. We have discussions of converts’ 
problems with regard to behavior in 
church, social dealings with Catholic 
and Protestant neighbors, opportuni- 
ties of apostolic activity and other 
equally common, and often difficult, 
matters. Providing subjects for study, 
for examination of conscience, for 
resolutions of amendment, the book 
cannot easily be summarized; but the 
reader is warned that he will have to 
look hard to discover one uninterest- 
ing page. 
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Mary E. BRENNAN, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia Americana, New York 
City. 


SALLY WHELAN Cassipy, M.A., Instructor in Department of Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago; 
formerly lecturer in the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris; member of various international 
Youth organizations. 


CronrnpA CLarKE, M.A., Assistant Editor of the Barclay Street News, St. Peter’s New York City. 


Rev. JosepH T. CLuNE, Pu.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, 
N. Y.; Professor of Philosophy, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y 


MarncueriIre Pace (Mrs. ArtHur A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 


Pau, DINKINS, PH.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Margaret R, GRENNAN, M.A., PH.D., assistant professor of English, Hunter College, New York 
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Rev, JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 


Rev, Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P., M.A., S.S.L., Procurator General of the Society of St. Paul the 
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